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INTRODUCTION 


o,  you're  thinking  about  making  a  career  decision.  Well,  you're  not  alone! 
Everyday,  adults  from  ages  17  to  70  are  engaged  in  making  career 
decisions...  decisions  such  as  which  occupation  to  enter,  what  type  of 
training/education  to  pursue,  whether  or  not  to  change  jobs,  and  how  soon 
to  plan  for  retirement.  Listen  to  some  of  their  concerns: 

'  There  are  so  many  occupations  to  choose  from,  I  don 't  know  how  to  decide! ' ' 
(18  year  old  high  school  graduate) 

"After  being  out  of  the  work  force  for  14  years,  I  would  like  to  go 
back  .  .  .  but  my  skills  are  outdated. ' ' 
(36  year  old  homemaker) 

"I'm  unhappy  with  my  present  job,  but  I'm  not  sure  what  other  type  of 
work  I  might  enjoy. 
(41  year  old  electrician) 

'  7  was  laid-off  after  working  23  years  with  the  same  company.  At  my  age, 
how  can  I  find  another  job?" 
(55  year  old  executive) 

Career  decision-making  is  a  normal  activity  that  almost  every  adult 
Canadian  will  face,  not  only  once,  but  several  times  in  his  or  her  lifetime. 


If  making  career  decisions  is  normal,  then  why  is  it  so 
difficult .  .  .  confusing  .  .  .  and,  at  times,  overwhelming? 


It  is  much  harder  to  do  something  when  you  don 't  know  how.  For 
example,  it  is  hard  (if  not  impossible)  to  play  the  violin  when  you 
don 't  know  how.  It  is  difficult  (and  dangerous)  to  drive  a  car  when 
you  don't  know  how.  Similarly,  it  is  trying,  puzzling,  and  often  stressful 
to  make  a  career  decision  when  you  don 't  know  how.  Fortunately, 
career  planning  is  a  skill  that  you  can  learn  -  just  as  you  can  learn 
the  skills  required  to  play  a  musical  instrument  or  operate  a  vehicle. 
This  guide  will  teach  you  the  skills  of  career  planning  so  that  you  can 
make  career  decisions  more  easily  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
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At  this  point  in  your  life,  you  probably  need  more  that  just  "good  advice". 

You  may  need  practical  techniques  to  assess  yourself  and  what  you 
want  in  your  work/life.  Booklet  2,  Discovering  Yourself,  will  take  you 
through  this  process. 

You  may  also  need  effective  ways  to  explore  the  options  that  may  be 
appropriate  for  you  in  the  world  of  work.  Booklet  3,  Exploring 
Options,  will  help  you  investigate  the  various  choices  open  to  you, 
based  on  the  information  you  have  discovered  in  Booklet  2 . 

o  You  may  need  methods  for  deciding,  goal  setting  and  action  planning. 
Booklet  4,  Deciding,  will  provide  you  with  these  methods. 

Finally,  you  may  need  strategies  for  carrying  out  your  career  decision. 
Booklet  5,  Implementing,  will  give  you  tips  on  how  to  act  on  your 
career  plans,  manage  change  and  develop  a  balanced  lifestyle. 


Together,  these  five  booklets  will: 

1 .  Give  you  a  better  understanding  of  yourself  and  what  you  want  and  need 
in  your  work/life. 

2.  Help  you  take  an  active  role  in  planning  your  career  .  .  .  rather  than 
simply  waiting  for  things  to  happen. 

3.  Teach  you  the  skills  you  need  to  map  out  your  future  career  direction 
and  therefore  gain  more  control  over  your  life. 

You  can  accomplish  these  goals.  Adults  already  possess  many  quahties  that 
make  them  successful  career  planners. 


1 Adults  can  and  do  continue  to  learn  throughout  their 
lives.  You  can  learn  new  skills  -  including  how  to  plan 
your  career. 

2 Adults  are  able  to  change,  grow  and  develop  in  order  to 
achieve  success.  You  have  the  power  to  make  the 
adjustments  necessary  to  cope  with  change. 

3 Adults  who  are  actively  involved  in  planning  their  career 
directions  feel  more  in  control  of  their  future.  You  can 
determine  the  direction  of  your  life  and  successfully 
manage  your  career. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  GUIDE 


his  guide  will  "walk  you"  through  the  process  of  developing  your  career 
plan.  However,  only  you  can  provide  the  energy,  the  commitment  and  the 
time  necessary  to  complete  the  guide.  The  reward  of  being  able  to  make 
informed  career  decisions  will  be  worth  the  effort! 

Here  are  some  tips  for  using  the  guide.  Please  read  them  ALL  before 
starting. 

1.  This  package  of  materials  is  designed  to  be  "self-directed"  -  you  probably 
will  be  able  to  work  through  the  booklets  independently.  However,  if 
you  get  stuck  or  have  difficulty  with  any  part  of  the  guide,  help  is  only  a 
phone  call  away.  Two  services  offered  by  Alberta  Career  Development 
and  Employment  can  be  of  assistance: 

a)  The  Career  Information  Hothne  -  The  Hotline  is  a  career  information 
and  referral  service  available  weekdays  from  8:15  am  -  4:30  pm.  In 
Edmonton,  call  422-4266;  elsewhere  in  Alberta,  call  toll-free  by  dialing 
0  and  asking  for  Zenith  22140.  Hearing  impaired  individuals  within 
Edmonton  may  call  422-5283;  outside  of  Edmonton  they  may  call 
1-800-232-7215  for  message  relay. 

b)  Career  Development  Centres  -  Located  throughout  Alberta,  Career 
Development  Centres  provide  a  range  of  services  to  adult  Albertans 
including  career  and  apprenticeship  counseUing.  Call  the  Career 
Information  Hotline  for  the  address  and  phone  number  of  the  Centre 
nearest  you. 

2.  This  guide  is  your  workbook  -  feel  free  to  take  out  a  pencil  and  write 
in  it! 

3.  Some  of  you  are  early  birds  and  do  your  best  work  in  the  morning. 
Others  are  night  owls  and  seem  to  function  best  in  the  evening.  Find  out 
when  your  prime  time  is  and  try  to  work  on  the  guide  when  you  are 
most  alert. 

4.  Some  of  you  will  need  an  absolutely  quiet  place  to  work.  Others  will 
need  a  healthy  dose  of  noise  just  to  provide  some  atmosphere.  Whatever 
your  preference,  it  is  important  that  you  find  a  comfortable  place  to 
work  where  you  can  concentrate. 

5.  As  adults,  we  all  learn  at  different  speeds  and  in  different  ways.  Some  of 
you  will  breeze  through  the  materials,  while  others  may  need  more  time. 
Work  through  the  guide  at  your  own  pace  (there  is  no  prize  for  finishing 
first!).  Take  the  time  that  you  need  -  several  days  or  several  weeks. 


If  you  get  frustrated  and  want  to  leave  the  guide  in  a  corner  (forever!), 
take  a  coffee  break,  phone  a  friend,  go  for  a  walk,  call  the  Career 
Information  Hotline  .  .  .  then  try  again. 

There  are  many  ways  to  use  this  guide  -  as  a  complete  package,  working 
through  all  five  booklets,  or  as  individual  resources,  using  only  the 
booklet(s)  that  you  need.  Although  it  is  basically  up  to  you  to  decide  how 
to  use  the  package,  you  might  find  it  useful  to  start  by  reading  "Career 
Planning:  What's  It  All  About?"  This  section  will  help  you  to  understand 
why  career  planning  is  necessary  and  important  and  make  you  aware  of 
some  barriers  that  may  interfere  with  your  ability  to  make  career 
decisions.  However,  if  you  feel  that  you  already  know  enough  about 
career  planning  and  are  ready  to  start  developing  your  own  plan,  go 
directly  to  the  "Needs  Assessment"  on  page  8.  The  "Needs  Assessment" 
will  help  you  to  determine  where  you  are  at  in  the  career  planning 
process  and  which  booklet(s)  may  be  most  helpful  to  you  right  now. 
GOOD  LUCK! 
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any  people  feel  that  a  career  is  something  that  only  professionals  such  as 
doctors  and  lawyers  have.  This  is  not  true!  Everyone  has  a  career. 

Your  career  is  the  sum  total  of  your  life  experiences.  It  includes  your  paid 
and  unpaid  work,  your  community  and  volunteer  activities,  and  your  family 
activities.  In  other  words,  your  career  is  like  your  "life  story"  -  it  is  made  up 
of  all  the  work,  leisure,  community  and  family  roles  that  you  take  on 
throughout  your  life.  Your  career  changes  as  you  move  into  and  out  of  various 
roles  such  as  that  of  student,  homemaker,  partner/spouse,  worker,  friend, 
citizen  or  retiree.  Career  planning  is  a  practical  method  that  you  can  use  to 
make  choices  and  changes  in  your  work/life  roles. 


Christine's  Story 

"/  dropped  out,"  she  said.  "I  just  gave  everything  up  ...  to  save  my 
sanity!" 

Brought  up  in  a  community  where  her  father  owned  the  weekly  paper, 
27  year  old  Christine  was  expected  to  continue  the  family  tradition.  It 
was  an  obvious  choice:  she  was  a  bright  student  and  the  newspaper  staff 
was  anxious  to  add  her  to  their  team.  According  to  plan,  Christine 


graduated  from  a  two-year  journalism  course  and  took  her  place, 
alongside  her  father  and  older  brother.  After  eight  years  of  brutally  long 
hours  and  total  devotion  to  the  family  business,  Christine  knew  that  she 
didn't  enjoy  her  work  -  she  was  ready  for  change. 

'  7  was  a  skilled  journalist,  but  my  job  seemed  an  endless  repetition  of 
researching,  miting  and  working  under  the  constant  pressure  of 
deadlines  .  .  .  week  after  week,  the  same  cycle  .  .  .  I  felt  trapped. 

When  I  told  my  father  that  I  was  leaving  the  business,  he  was  shocked 
and  disappointed.  My  entire  family  felt  that  I  just  couldn't  quit .  .  .  not 
after  the  training  and  time  that  I  had  invested  in  the  field.  I  realized 
that  I  had  made  my  initial  career  decision  to  please  my  family,  and  not 
to  please  myself 

After  much  soul  searching  and  a  considerable  amount  of  research,  I 
realized  that  I  could  transfer  some  of  my  journalism  skills  to  another 
career  field.  I  am  now  working  for  a  small  graphic  arts  firm,  and 
taking  art  and  design  courses  at  night.  Yes,  I  had  to  start  at  the 
bottom  .  .  .  but  for  the  first  time  in  years  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  love 
what  I'm  doing. 

Like  Christine's  family,  many  people  think  that  adulthood  is  a  relatively 
stable  period  in  life.  Once  the  turbulent  teens  are  over,  the  "mature  person" 
sails  forward  through  calm  waters,  never  venturing  off  the  charted  path.  Many 
think  that  a  person's  career  is  like  a  straight  line  from  birth  to  death:  you 
choose  an  occupation,  enter  it,  progress  in  it  and  retire  from  it  (gold  watch 
and  all). 

As  Christine  and  many  other  career  planners  have  learned,  this  is  no  longer 
the  case!  Adulthood  is  now  widely  recognized  as  a  time  of  transition  or 
change.  Throughout  your  adult  life,  you  will  make  not  one,  but  many  career 
decisions. 

Like  Christine,  you  may  initiate  and/or  look  forward  to  changes  in  your 
career  -  changes  such  as: 

Leaving  home,  going  to  school  or  landing  your  first  job. 

^  Changing  jobs,  going  back  to  school  or  getting  a  promotion. 

'   Getting  married,  having  children,  or  trying  a  new  hobby  or  leisure  activity. 


Other  changes  to  your  career  may  be  unexpected  or  unwanted.  Some 
examples  are: 
«■  Being  fired. 

«  Being  laid  off  due  to  cutbacks,  technological  change  or  plant/factory  closures. 

*  Being  transferred  and/or  having  to  move  to  a  new  location. 
"  Having  to  give  up  work  because  of  health  problems. 

*  Returning  to  work  after  separation,  divorce,  or  the  death  of  a  spouse. 
-  Being  forced  to  retire  early. 

All  of  these  changes  (or  career  transitions  as  they  are  sometimes  called) 
will  require  you  to  make  some  adjustments  in  your  Hfe.  Far  from  being  a 
smooth  journey  from  beginning  to  end,  a  person's  career  usually  has 
curves,  bumps  and  detours. 
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When  people  either  want  to  or  have  to  make  adjustments  in  their 
lives,  they  begin  to  realize  that  it  may  not  be  easy.  Making  changes 
may  require  you  to  sort,  re-arrange,  or  discard  familiar  ways  of  doing 
things.  Because  the  process  of  making  change  can  be  disruptive,  it 
may  seem  scary  enough  to  make  you  stop  -  before  you  even  start.  To 
reduce  the  chance  of  this  happening  to  you,  take  time  to  read  through 
the  next  section. 


Have  you  ever  heard  someone  say,  "I'm  confident  I  could  move 
mountains,  if  only  someone  would  get  the  foothills  out  of  the  way"?  The 
foothills  are  barriers  that  stand  in  the  way  of  achieving  larger  goals.  If  you 
don't  find  a  way  of  getting  over  or  around  the  barriers,  you'll  get  stuck.  In 
other  words,  you'll  stop  before  you've  barely  started.  Five  of  the  most 
common  barriers  to  career  planning  are: 

•  fear  of  failure 

•  fear  of  the  unknown 

•  procrastination 

•  lack  of  support 

•  reluctance  to  plan 


1 .  Fear  of  Failure 


Lynn 's  dream  had  come  true.  She  read  the  letter  again  -  yes,  they 
wanted  her  to  come  for  a  job  interview  on  Friday  at  2.  00  pm.  She 
couldn 't  believe  her  luck.  She  was  also  terrified!  She  felt  being  a 
homemaker  for  eight  years  really  didn  't  qualify  her  for  the  position. 
She  thought  she  didn 't  know  enough,  wasn 't  talented  enough,  and 
couldn 't  possibly  do  the  job.  She  decided  to  cancel  the  interview 
appointment  before  being  totally  embarrassed. 

By  cancelling  the  appointment,  Lynn  achieved  her  short  term  goal:  to 
avoid  failure  at  any  cost.  However,  in  the  long  run,  she  lost  some  of  her 
confidence  in  her  ability  to  get  a  job.  She  also  lost  an  opportunity  to  further 
develop  her  talents,  learn  new  skills  and  meet  new  people. 

Getting  Around  Fear  of  Failure 

If  you  get  the  jitters  at  the  thought  of  trying  something  new,  just 
remember  that  almost  nothing  worthwhile  is  achieved  without  some  risk. 
Successful  career  planners  see  failure  as  a  temporary  set-back  or  mistake 
that  they  can  learn  from.  When  they  fail  (and  sooner  or  later,  everyone 
makes  mistakes),  they  see  it  as  a  sign  to  try  again,  rather  than  a  signal  to 
stop. 
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2.  T<:  I 

Harry  has  been  teaching  junior  high  school  for  23  years.  Over  the  past 
year,  he  has  been  feeling  "burned  out".  He  thought  about  exploring 
other  career  options,  but  could  he  leave  teaching?  He  did  have  good 
benefits:  a  long  break  over  the  summer,  Christmas  and  Easter 
holidays,  a  decent  pension  .  .  .  maybe  he  wouldn 't  be  able  to  find 
anything  better  .  .  .  maybe  he  would  just  wait. 

Some  people,  like  Harry,  feel  that,  no  matter  how  unhappy  they  are  with 
their  present  situation,  it  is  better  to  stay  with  what  they  know  than  try 
something  new.  After  all,  if  they  do  change,  there's  no  guarantee  that  the 
new  situation  will  be  better. 

Getting  Around  Fear  of  the  Unknown 

Safety  experts  warn  people  never  to  dive  head  first  into  unknown  waters 
-  a  shallow  bottom  or  other  hazard  may  be  there  to  meet  you!  Only  after 
you  have  checked  the  water,  is  it  considered  safe  to  dive.  Similarly,  you 
should  look  before  you  leap  from  your  present  situation  into  a  new  one. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  around  fear  of  unknown  or  new  situations  is  to 
find  out  what  you  are  getting  into  beforehand  and  prepare  for  it.  You  will 
learn  the  skills  necessary  to  do  this  in  Booklet  3,  Exploring  Options. 


For  the  past  two  years,  Claire  hasn  't  been  particularly  satisfied  with 
her  job.  She  has  been  meaning  to  start  looking  for  another  job,  but 
has  been  putting  it  off.  She  knows  that  she  should  dig  out  her  resume 
and  update  it .  .  .  one  of  these  days. 

George  made  plans  to  return  to  school.  He  requested  application  forms 
from  several  colleges.  The  forms  arrived  three  weeks  ago,  but  they  are 
still  sitting  on  George 's  desk. 

Procrastination,  or  the  tendency  to  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  should 
be  done  today,  is  another  barrier  to  career  planning.  Some  people  don't 
even  start  to  plan.  Others  make  wonderful  plans,  but  fail  to  act  on  them. 
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Getting  Around  Procrastination 

Adults  who  have  overcome  the  tendency  to  procrastinate  recommend  the 
use  of  a  number  of  strategies: 

1 .  Start  with  small  steps  first.  Begin  with  a  step  that  doesn't  take  much  time  and 
is  easily  accomplished.  This  will  give  you  a  taste  of  success.  For  example: 

If  Claire  is  intimidated  by  the  thought  of  spending  hours  working  on 
her  resume,  a  small  step  for  her  might  be  just  to  find  the  resume. 
Tomorrow,  her  task  may  be  to  simply  read  the  resume. 

2.  Set  a  realistic  deadline.  You  will  be  more  likely  to  complete  each  step  if 
you  give  yourself  a  time  limit. 

3.  Tell  someone  close  to  you  what  you  hope  to  accomphsh.  By  making  your 
plans  known  to  others,  you  will  get  encouragement  as  well  as  an 
occasional  friendly  inquiry  about  your  progress.  For  example: 

George  told  a  good  friend,  a  trusted  co-worker,  and  his  sister  about 
his  desire  to  return  to  school.  The  interest  that  others  showed  in 
George's  plans  renewed  his  motivation. 

4.  Make  a  daily  or  weekly  list  of  things  to  do.  It  will  be  easier  to  schedule 
the  tasks  into  your  calendar,  if  you  know  what  has  to  be  done. 

5.  Reward  yourself  when  you  do  finish  tasks.  You  can  build  in  different 
rewards  for  yourself  as  you  work  through  your  career  planning.  For 
example:  You  may  say  to  yourself,  "when  I  finish  Booklet  1,  I 

will  ...  go  out  for  pizza,  watch  a  favorite  T.V.  program,  etc". 


4.  Lack  of  Support 

W^en  Bill  went  back  to  school,  his  family  had  difficulty  adjusting  to  a 
'  'bare  bones ' '  budget.  They  had  to  give  up  some  activities  they  were 
used  to  such  as  going  out  to  movies  and  sporting  events. 
After  starting  her  own  catering  business,  Audrey  had  to  work  long 
hours.  Her  10  and  12  year  old  sons  complained  when  asked  to  take 
more  responsibility  for  household  chores. 

Be  aware  that  family  conflicts  may  arise  due  to  your  career  plans  and,  at 
first,  you  may  even  encounter  some  resistance.  However,  also  remember 
that  people  are  sometimes  more  flexible  than  we  think. 

Getting  Around  Lack  of  Support 

Chances  are,  your  family  is  on  your  side:  they  probably  want  you  to 
succeed.  But,  don't  leave  your  family  to  guess  what  type  of  support  you 
need.  Involve  them  in  your  plans  .  .  .  from  the  very  beginning.  Call  a 
family  meeting  to  explain  your  goals  and  let  them  know  why  your  career 
plans  are  important  to  you.  Seek  out  their  advice  on  matters  such  as  how  to 
cut  back  on  expenses  and  how  to  schedule  chores.  Use  regular  meetings  to 
solve  problems  that  crop  up  from  time  to  time.  If  you  talk  things  over  with 
your  family  on  a  regular  basis,  they  are  more  likely  to  feel  committed  to 
helping  you  achieve  your  career  goals.  However,  if  you  can't  count  on 
support  from  family  members,  you  may  need  to  seek  out  assistance  from 
friends  or  resources  in  your  community. 

Dwayne  felt  that  he  really  didn 't  have  to  plan  his  career  .  .  .  things 
would  somehow  fall  into  place.  His  father  didn 't  do  any  career 
planning  -  he  "made  it"  on  raw  talent,  persistence  and  good  old  hard 
work. 

Getting  Around  Reluctance  to  Plan 

Before  you  are  tempted  to  leave  your  career  in  the  hands  of  fate  and 
luck,  listen  to  some  important  trends. 


1 Today's  job  market  is  more  complex  than  ever.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  7,000  occupations  exist  in  Canada. 
There  are  more  occupational  choices  now  than  10  years 
ago,  and  new  occupations  are  constantly  emerging. 

2 As  technology  rapidly  advances,  some  jobs  are  being 
phased  out,  while  others  are  being  changed  dramatically. 
Adults  are  going  back  to  school  in  record  numbers  to 
update  their  skills,  stay  current  and  remain  competitive. 

3 As  our  work  force  ages  (the  bulk  of  the  baby  boomers  are 
now  in  their  30's  and  40's)  there  is  more  competition  for 
jobs  and  fewer  opportunities  for  advancement. 


There's  no  question  that  it's  tough  out  there.  If  you  don't  plan  ahead, 
you  may  be  that  much  further  behind. 

Author,  Barbara  Sher,  says  that  the  two  most  important  things  people 
need  in  order  to  accomplish  their  goals  are  "structure  and  support."'  We 
have  already  discussed  support,  but  what  does  she  mean  by  structure? 

Structure  in  career  planning  is  what  the  blueprint  is  to  an  architect,  what 
a  map  is  to  a  driver,  and  what  a  recipe  is  to  a  cook.  It  tells  you,  in  an 
efficient,  no-nonsense  way,  how  to  do  something.  This  series  of  booklets  is 
the  structure  that  you  can  use  for  developing  your  career  plan.  To 
determine  where  you're  at  and  which  booklet(s)  in  the  guide  may  best  meet 
your  career  planning  needs,  go  on  to  the  "Needs  Assessment"  on  the  next 
page.  Good  Luck! 


1.  Barbara  Sher  with  Annie  Gottheb,  Wishcraft  (New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  1979),  p.  104. 
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ead  each  statement  carefully  and  determine  if  the  statement  is  MOSTLY 
TRUE  or  MOSTLY  FALSE  for  you.  Circle  the  answer  that  BEST  DESCRIBES 
YOUR  PRESENT  OPINION. 


1.  I  frequently  feel  tired  and  find  myself  running  out  of  energy.  T  F 

2.  I  often  feel  as  if  I'm  under  a  lot  of  stress.  T  F 

3.  An  important  person  in  my  life  (e.g.,  my  spouse/family  T  F 
member)  does  not  approve  of  my  career  ambitions. 

4.  I  have  recently  experienced  a  loss  in  my  life  through  T  F 
separation,  divorce  or  death. 

5.  I  seem  to  have  difficulty  getting  along  with  people.  T  F 

6.  I  often  feel  lonely  with  no  one  to  turn  to  for  help  or  support.  T  F 

7.  When  the  going  gets  tough,  I  tend  to  give  up  easily.  T  F 

8.  I  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  problems  in  my  hfe.  T  F 

1.  I  have  difficulty  saying  no  to  people,  even  when  I  really  don't  T  F 
want  to  do  something. 

2.  I  feel  as  if  I  have  no  control  over  my  life.  T  F 

3.  I  often  "put  myself  down"  when  talking  to  others.  T  F 

4.  In  general,  my  opinion  on  matters  really  isn't  important.  T  F 

5.  I  don't  like  myself  much  as  a  person.  T  F 

6.  I  feel  that  I  don't  have  any  special  skills  or  talents.  T  F 

7.  I  have  doubts  about  my  ability  to  achieve  my  career  goal.  T  F 

8.  Other  people  seem  to  be  more  confident  than  I  am.  T  F 
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I  am  concerned  that  my  career  plans  may  be  hindered  by: 

1.  A  serious  health  problem.  T  F 

2.  A  physical  disabihty.  T  F 

3.  Serious  financial  problems.  T  F 

4.  The  Hkelihood  of  age  discrimination  T  F 
(e.g.,  being  too  young  or  too  old). 

5.  The  likehhood  of  racial  discrimination.  T  F 

6.  The  likelihood  of  being  sex  stereotyped  T  F 
(e.g.,  not  being  promoted  because  of  gender). 

1.  I  am  not  sure  how  to  go  about  choosing  an  occupation.  T  F 

2.  I  am  confused  by  the  number  and  variety  of  career  choices  T  F 
available. 

3.  I  need  to  know  more  about  my  interests.  T  F 

4.  I  need  to  know  more  about  my  skills.  T  F 

5.  I  need  to  know  what  I  value  in  my  work.  T  F 

6.  I  would  like  to  consider  different  occupations  from  the  one  I  T  F 
am  in  now. 

1.  I  need  to  know  more  about  the  workforce,  but  I  don't  know  T  F 
where  to  begin. 

2.  I  want  to  know  what  type  of  occupations/options  might  be  IF 
suited  to  me. 

3.  I  don't  know  where  to  find  information  about  occupations.  T  F 

4.  I  don't  know  enough  about  the  type  of  work  people  do  in  T  F 
various  occupations. 

5.  I  am  afraid  to  ask  people  about  the  type  of  work  they  do,  T  F 

6.  I  am  having  difficulty  getting  information  about  the  work  in  T  F 
which  I  am  interested. 


SECTION  F 

1.  I  am  considering  several  career  clioices,  but  don't  know  Itow     T  F 
to  decide. 

2.  I  am  concerned  about  the  risks  involved  in  making  a  career       T  F 
choice. 

3.  I  am  having  difficulty  organizing  and  evaluating  information      T  F 
on  my  career  choices. 

4.  I  am  not  certain  how  to  set  goals  and  formulate  a  plan  T  F 
of  action. 

5.  I  frequently  decide  to  do  something  and  then  don't  follow         T  F 
through. 

6.  I  tend  to  follow  my  "gut  reaction"  instead  of  carefully  T  F 
thinking  through  important  decisions. 

SECTION  G 

1.  I  have  already  made  a  career  decision.  T  F 

2.  I  feel  ready  to  act  on  my  career  decision.  T  F 

3.  I  need  to  know  what  steps  I  should  take  to  carry  out  my  T  F 
career  decision. 

4.  I  am  concerned  about  how  I  will  manage  change  in  the  T  F 
future. 

5.  I  have  difficulty  "juggling"  my  work  and  family  T  F 
responsibilities. 

6.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  time  1  spend  on  work,       T  F 
family,  community  and  leisure  activities. 


NEEDS  ASSES^^" 


IRECTIONS  FOR  SCORING:  Give  yourself  two  points  for  every  answer  that 
you  marked  TRUE.  Record  the  points  for  each  section  below. 

SECTION  A  

SECTION  B  

SECTION  C  

SECTION  D  

SECTION  E  

SECTION  F  

SECTION  G  


Section  A  is  designed  to  make  you  aware  of  any  personal  problems  that  may 
interfere  with  your  ability  to  successfully  use  this  self-help  career  planning 
guide.  Generally,  adults  who  are  experiencing  difficulties  such  as  problems 
with  relationships  or  coping  with  loss  need  more  help  than  what  can  be 
provided  through  a  self-help  guide.  For  this  reason,  if  you  have  scored  8  to 
I6  points  on  Section  A,  we  recommend  that  your  career  planning  needs  be 
discussed  with  a  career  counsellor  at  the  nearest  Career  Development 
Centre.  If  necessary,  the  counsellor  will  refer  you  elsewhere  for  additional 
help.  (Please  call  the  Career  Information  Hotline  to  locate  the  Career 
Development  Centre  nearest  to  you  -  see  "Additional  Resources"  on 
page  11). 


Section  B  is  intended  to  help  you  discover  "how  much  you  like  and 
approve  of  yourself";  in  other  words,  your  self-esteem.  AduUs  who  have 
confidence  in  themselves  are  able  to  manage  self-help  materials  more  easily 
than  those  whose  self-esteem  needs  a  boost.  Therefore,  if  you  have  scored 
10  to  16  points  on  Section  B,  we  recommend  that  you  contact  a  counsellor 
at  the  nearest  Career  Development  Centre  to  discuss  a  more  suitable  method 
of  meeting  your  career  planning  needs  (see  "Additional  Resources"  on 
page  11). 
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Section  C  is  designed  to  help  you  determine  if  there  are  special  needs  that 
should  be  considered  or  discussed  prior  to  career  planning.  If  you  have 
circled  T  for  one  or  more  of  the  questions,  and  you  feel  that  this 
concern(s)  will  interfere  with  your  ability  to  career  plan,  we  recommend 
that  you  call  the  Career  Information  Hotline  to  discuss  your  special  needs 
(see  "Additional  Resources"  on  page  11). 


The  last  four  Sections  (Sections  D  to  G)  are  designed  to  help  you  focus  on 
you  career  planning  needs.  Although  it  seems  logical  to  work  through 
Booklets  2  to  5  in  order,  we  reaHze  that  you  may  not  want  or  need  to!  It  is 
up  to  you  to  decide  how  to  use  the  guide.  You  can  be  logical  and  work  in 
order,  jump  from  booklet  to  booklet  as  you  see  fit,  or  start  with  the  booklet 
that  addresses  your  most  urgent  concern.  For  example: 

If  your  highest  score  is  in  Section  D,  you  may  want  to  go  to  Booklet  2, 
Discovering  Yourself. 

If  your  highest  score  is  in  Section  E,  you  may  want  to  go  to  Booklet  3, 
Exploring  Options. 

If  your  highest  score  is  in  Section  F,  you  may  want  to  go  to  Booklet  4, 
Deciding. 

If  your  highest  score  is  in  Section  G,  you  may  want  to  go  to  Booklet  5, 
Implementing. 

JUST  REMEMBER:  If  you  think  that  you 've  missed  something,  you  can  alivays 
go  back  to  a  previous  booklet  or  come  back  and  redo  the  '  'Needs 
Assessment.  ' '  GOOD  LUCK.' 


YOUR  CAREER  IS  THE  SUM  TOTAL  OF  YOUR  LIFE  EXPERIENCES.  IT  INCLUDES  PAID  AND  UNPAID  WORK, 
COMMUNITY  AND  VOLUNTEER  ACTIVITIES,  HOBBY  AND  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES,  AND  FAMILY  ACTIVITIES. 

DURING  THE  COURSE  OF  YOUR  CAREER  YOU  WILL  LIKELY  EXPERIENCE  MANY  CHANGES  OR  TRANSITIONS:  SOME 
YOU  WILL  INITIATE  WHILE  OTHER  CHANGES  WILL  OCCUR  DUE  TO  EXTERNAL  FACTORS. 

CAREER  PLANNING  IS  A  STRUCTURE  OR  "BLUEPRINT"  OF  ACTIVITIES  THAT  WILL  HELP  YOU  TO  ASSESS  YOUR 
NEEDS,  EXPLORE  YOURSELF  AND  YOUR  OPTIONS,  DECIDE,  SET  GOALS  AND  MAKE  ACTION  PLANS. 

THERE  ARE  MANY  BARRIERS  THAT  CAN  GET  IN  YOUR  WAY,  AND  STOP  YOU  BEFORE  YOU  START.  IT  IS 
IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU  ARE  AWARE  OF  YOUR  OWN  BARRIERS  AND  TAKE  STEPS  TO  OVERCOME  THEM. 
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ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES 

1 .  Alberta  Career  Development  and  Employment  Publications 

This  publication  is  available  free  of  charge  to  Albertans.  Call  the  Career 
Information  Hotline  for  copies. 

•  Changing  Course  Midstream 

2.  Books 

Bisdee,  Dr.  Bob.  Steer  Your  Own  Career:  A  Practical  Guide  to  Effective 
and  Satisfying  Career  Change.  New  York:  Nichols  Publishing,  1988. 

Bolles,  Richard.  The  Three  Boxes  of  Life.  Berkeley,  California:  Ten  Speed 
Press,,  1978. 

House,  William  C.  Career  Veer:  How  to  Position  Yourself  for  a  Prosperous 

Future.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1985 
Kanchier,  Carole.  Questers...Dare  to  Change  Your  fob  .  .  .  and  Your  Life. 

Toronto,  Ontario:  Key  Porter  Books,  1988. 
Studd,  David.  Life  Career  Planning:  Reaching  for  Your  Future.  Toronto, 

Ontario:  McCelland  &  Stewart  Limited,  1985. 


People 

®  Career  Information  Hotline 

The  Hotline  is  a  career  information  and  referral  service  available 
weekdays  from  8:15  am  to  4:30  pm. 

-  In  Edmonton,  call  422-4266. 

-  Outside  of  Edmonton,  call  toll-free  by  dialing  0  and  asking  for  Zenith 
22140. 

-  Hearing  impaired  individuals  in  Edmonton  call  422-5283;  outside  of 
Edmonton  call  1-800-232-7215  for  message  relay. 

•  Career  Development  Centres 

Located  throughout  Alberta,  Career  Development  Centres  provide  a  range 
of  services  to  adult  Albertans  including  career  and  apprenticeship 
counselling. 

-  Call  the  Career  Information  Hothne  for  the  location  nearest  you. 
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INTRODUCTION 


11  too  often,  people  feel  an  urgenq'  to  do  something  -  take  action  -  make  a 
career  decision  -  NOW.  They  seek  a  fast,  easy  and  painless  way  of  choosing  an 
occupation.  Their  career  plan  consists  of  picking  up  a  college  calendar, 
browsing  through  it,  pointing  to  a  course  that  "looks  good",  and  declaring  it 
to  be  their  career  choice.  The  entire  process  takes  15  minutes  and  they  walk 
away  happy  ...  for  the  moment. 

Choosing  an  occupation  is  not  painful,  but  there  are  no  shortcuts  -  not  if 
you  want  to  choose  wisely.  Research  has  shown  that  informed  and  satisfying 
career  decisions  are  made  when  you  have: 

1.  Accurate  information  about  yourself,  who  you  are  and  what  you  want  in 
your  work/life;  and 

2.  Accurate  and  up-to-date  information  about  the  world  of  work. 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  help  you  examine  and  discover  information  about 
yourself  so  that  you  can  then  explore  various  options  available  to  you  in  the 
world  of  work.  By  completing  this  booklet  you  should: 

1.  Gain  an  understanding  of  your  interests. 

2.  Become  more  aware  of  your  work  values. 

3.  Discover  the  skills  that  you  have  now  and  want  to  use  in  the  future. 
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TIPS  ON  USING  BOOKLET  2 


1.  This  booklet  contains  exercises  to  help  you  gather  information  about 
yourself.  You  can  relax  ...  the  exercises  are  not  tests,  there  is  no  need 
to  feel  nervous!  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers,  so  be  as  honest 
with  yourself  as  possible. 

2.  Because  we  live  with  ourselves  on  a  daily  basis  -  we  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  see  the  same  reflection  in  the  mirror,  day  after  day  -  we 
sometimes  have  blind  spots.  That  is,  we  don't  recognize  our  own 
strengths.  Talking  to  others  who  know  us  well  can  be  a  real  eye  opener. 
It  can  reveal  a  more  complete  and  balanced  picture  of  ourselves. 
Therefore,  once  you  have  completed  the  exercises,  ask  for  input  and 
comments  from  others,  such  as  a  family  member  or  close  friend. 
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3.  Completing  Booklet  2  will  take  some  careful  and  creative  thinking  on 
your  part.  Although  you  probably  can  do  the  exercises  in  one  sitting,  you 
may  find  it  more  useful  to  take  breaks  between  exercises  in  order  to 
relax  and  recharge  your  batteries! 

4.  Just  remember,  if  you  have  difficulty  with  any  part  of  Booklet  2,  you  can 
call  the  Career  Information  Hotline  for  help.  The  Hotline  numbers  are 
listed  on  page  22. 


SELF-DISCOVERY 


How  often  have  you  heard  a  33  year  old  retiring  hockey  or  football  player 
say,  "The  sport  was  my  life  ...  I  don't  really  know  what  I'm  going  to  do 
now." 

Focusing  too  quickly  or  too  narrowly  on  one  aspect  of  yourself,  such  as  one 
skill  or  one  interest,  is  like  going  the  way  of  the  dinosaur  .  .  .  you  may  find 
yourself  outdated.  You  need  to  stay  flexible  and  have  some  options  to  draw 
upon  when  your  environment  or  circumstances  change.  It  is  simply  not 
enough  to  have  one  interest  or  skill;  you  have  to  discover  and  develop 
many  interests  and  skills. 

Self  discovery  is  a  way  of  assessing,  not  only  your  skills  and  interests, 
but  other  factors  important  to  your  career.  Self  discovery  can  help  you  to 
answer  questions  about  yourself  such  as: 

•  What  do  I  VALUE  in  my  work/life? 

•  What  am  I  INTERESTED  in  doing? 

•  What  am  1  ABLE  to  do? 

•  What  am  I  WILLING  to  do? 

You  may  believe  that  the  only  way  to  get  information  about  yourself  is  to 
take  an  aptitude  or  interest  test.  The  test  results  would  then  clearly  indicate 
exactly  what  career  direction  to  follow.  This  is  a  myth.  You  already  know 
many  things  about  yourself.  You  know  what  type  of  music  you  prefer,  what 
your  favorite  foods  are,  and  what  style  of  clothing  you  find  most 
comfortable.  And,  once  you  take  a  close  look,  you'll  also  discover  that  you 
know  a  great  deal  about  your  work  preferences,  likes  and  dislikes. 


Right  now  most  of  this  information  is  in  your  head  ...  the  challenge  is 
to  get  it  down  on  paper  and  organize  it  in  a  useful  fashion!  This  is  precisely 
what  you  are  going  to  do  now.  The  following  exercises  will  help  you  to 
explore  information  about  yourself,  record  it  and  organize  it  in  a  meaningful 
way.  The  end  result  will  be  your  "Personal  Profile"  which  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  your  occupational  exploration. 

Before  you  start,  tear  out  the  "Personal  Profile"  sheet  on  page 
23;  and  keep  it  beside  you  as  you  work  through  this  booklet. 

A.  DREAM  JOBS 

Almost  everyone  has  had  ideas,  dreams  or  fantasies  about  "what  they 

would  really  like  to  do  ...  " 
•  A  famous  English  jockey  used  to  jump  on  hay  bales  and  dream  about 

riding  a  winning  horse.  He  rode  the  hay  bales  when  he  was  nine  years 

old  .  .  .  when  he  was  18,  he  won  one  of  the  most  prestigious  horse 

races  in  the  world. 

You,  too,  may  have  had  dreams  or  fantasies  about  becoming  a  fire 
fighter,  helping  children  in  poor  countries,  singing  on  stage  or  building 
office  towers.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  the  dreams  got  lost,  smothered  or 
even  laughed  at.  However,  your  dreams  can  give  you  important  clues  about 
what  you  really  wish  for  or  desire  in  your  work. 

A  good  way  to  start  your  self  discovery  is  to  revive  the  dreams  you  have 
had  in  the  past  and  fantasize  about  the  future.  The  following  exercise  will 
help  you  to  do  this. 

Dream  Jobs  Exercise 

1.  Put  your  feet  up,  close  your  eyes  and  relax. 

2.  Picture  yourself  at  your  ideal  job  -  a  job  that  you  had  dreamed  of  in  the 
past,  or  are  thinking  about  now. 

•  WHAT  are  you  doing?  (Are  you  working  with  people,  operating  machines, 
selling  something?). 

•  WHERE  are  you  working?  (Outdoors,  in  an  office  building,  on  a  farm,  in  a  city?) 

•  WHO  or  what  type  of  people  are  working  with  you  and  around  you  ?  (Creative , 
serious,  talkative,  business-hke?) 

If  you  could  have  your  ideal  job,  any  job  in  the  world,  what  would  that 
job  be? 
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3.  List  one  or  more  dream  jobs  in  the  spaces  below. 

a.   

b.   

c.   

4.  Now,  find  the  "Dream  Jobs"  section  of  your  "Personal  Profile"  and 
enter  your  three  favorite  dream  jobs  in  the  spaces  provided. 

Another  source  of  information  that  can  help  to  determine  your  career 
direction  is  subject  areas.  Think  about  a  subject  area  as  a  topic  that  you 
would  enjoy  and  feel  comfortable  talking  about. 

®  When  you  ask  Michele  about  physical  fitness,  her  face  lights  up,  she 
draws  diagrams  in  the  air  with  her  hands,  and  her  voice  becomes 
animated.  You  can  tell  that  fitness  is  an  area  of  interest  to  Michele! 

Some  subject  areas  simply  lead  to  hobbies  or  leisure  activities.  For 
example,  Michele  may  choose  to  work  out  at  a  gym,  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  However,  a  strong  interest  in  one  or  more  subject  areas  can  point  to 
certain  occupational  choices.  For  example,  because  of  Michele's  strong 
interest  in  physical  fitness,  she  may  consider  becoming  certified  to  teach 
fitness  classes,  opening  her  own  fitness  studio,  or  entering  university  to 
take  the  training  required  to  teach  physical  education  in  a  school  setting. 

To  help  you  discover  the  subject  areas  you  like,  try  the  following 
exercise. 


Based  upon  your  learning  experiences  such  as  school,  volunteer  work, 
paid  work  and  reading,  decide  which  of  the  following  12  subject  areas  you 
LIKE  the  most.  (If  you  have  a  favorite  subject  area  which  is  not  listed,  add  it 
under  "13  OTHER.")  After  carefully  studying  all  the  subject  areas,  including 
the  examples  listed  under  the  areas,  place  a  "1"  in  the  blank  box  beside 
the  subject  area  you  like  the  most,  place  a  "2"  in  the  box  beside  the  subject 
area  you  like  the  second  best,  and  place  a  "3"  in  the  box  beside  your  third 
choice. 
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1.  ENGLISH 

Examples  -  writing/composition 

-  literature 

-  journalism/communication 

2.  MATHEMATICS 

Examples  -  accounting 

-  algebra 

-  geometry 

-  economics 

-  calculus 

Examples  -  biology 

-  chemistry 

-  physics 

-  health  science 

4:.  LAlNuUAUE/O 

Examples  -  French 

-  Ukrainian 

-  German 

-  Spanish 

5.  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Examples  -  anthropology 

-  education 

-  history 

-  sociology 

-  psychology 

-  political  science 

-  law 

6.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Examples  -  recreation 

-  fitness 

-  athletics 

7.  AGRICULTURE 

Examples  -  animal  health  science 

-  plant  sciences 

-  conservation 

-  farm  mechanics 

8.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Examples  -  food  science/nutrition 

-  fashion  design 

-  family  studies 

9.  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Examples  -  typing/word  processing 

-  office  practices 

-  record  keeping 

10.  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Examples  -  management 

-  customer  sales 

-  marketing 

-  budgeting 

1 1 .  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Examples  -  woodworking 

-  automotives 

-  electronics 

-  drafting 

12.  ARTS 

Examples  -  drawing/painting 

-  drama 

-  interior  decorating 

-  music 

13.  OTHER 

Add  here  any  other  subject  areas 
which  you  like: 

Once  you  have  marked  your  first,  second  and  third  choices,  transfer  the 
names  of  the  three  subject  areas  to  your  "Personal  Profile". 

c. , 

An  interest  is  simply  an  activity  that  you  like.  Interests  are  those  things 
you  do  because  you  enjoy  doing  them  .  .  .  interests  grab  your  attention  .  .  . 
and  are  exciting  to  you.  Interests  are  also  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  .... 

•  One  person's  passion  for  stamp  collecting  or  electronics  may  bore 
another  to  tears. 

One  person's  enthusiasm  for  sky  diving  or  racing  cars  may  paralyze 
another  with  fear. 

One  thing  is  certain:  you  will  probably  be  more  satisfied  with  your  work 
if  it  includes  activities  that  you  hke  or  enjoy.  For  this  reason,  identifying 
your  interests  is  an  important  part  of  self  discovery.  Once  you  are  aware  of 
your  interests,  you  can  start  to  identify  suitable  work  options.  To  discover 
your  interests,  go  on  to  the  following  exercise. 
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Interests  Exercise 

Listed  below  are  different  activity  statements.  Each  statement  begins  with 
the  words,  "How  would  you  like  a  job  which  requires  you  to  .  .  .  ."  Read 
each  statement  and  decide  if  you  LIKE  the  activity,  if  you  feel  NEUTRAL  (not 
sure)  about  the  activity),  or  if  you  DISLIKE  the  activity.  Don't  worry  about 
whether  or  not  you  have  the  ability  or  training  to  do  the  activity  -  just 
decide  if  you  would  LIKE  to  do  the  activity.  Place  a  check  mark  (i^)  in  the 
box  that  best  describes  your  feelings.  Then,  add  the  number  of  check  marks 
in  each  of  the  columns.  Place  the  totals  at  the  bottom  of  the  columns  in  the 
area  marked  "Section  Total". 


SECTION  1 


How  would  you  like  a  job  which 
requires  you  to  .  .  . 

LIKE 

NEUTRAL 

DISLIKE 

a.  Perform  physical  work  that  includes 
walking,  lifting  or  bending. 

b.  Work  outdoors. 

c.  Operate/drive  vehicles  such  as  cars, 
trucks,  buses  or  combines. 

d.  Follow  a  daily  routine  with  duties 
that  are  frequently  repeated. 

e.  Work  with  plants  or  animals. 

f.  Work  with  your  hands  as  in  mixing, 
cutting  or  carrying. 

SECTION  I  TOTAL 
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SECTION  2 


How  would  you  like  a  job  which 
requires  you  to  .  .  . 

LIKE 

NtUlKAL 

DISLIKE 

a.  Work  with  small  hand  tools  such  as 
staplers,  screw  drivers,  scissors  or 
wrenches. 

b.  Repair  small  motors  or  apphances. 

c.  Take  things  apart  and  put  them  back 
together  again. 

d.  Operate  equipment  or  machinery. 

e.  Make  things  according  to  a 
blueprint,  pattern  or  graph. 

f.  Work  with  numbers  to  measure 
dimensions,  or  figure  out  prices. 

SECTION  2  TOTAL 

SECTION  3 


How  would  you  like  a  job  which 
requires  you  to  .  .  . 

LIKE 

NEUTRAL 

DISLIKE 

a.  Conduct  scientific  experiments. 

b.  Use  mathematics  to  analyze  and 
solve  problems. 

c.  Use  technical  equipment  such  as  a 
microscope,  telescope,  computer  or  x- 
ray  machine. 

d.  Do  research  to  find  new  answers  to 
problems. 

e.  Conduct  studies,  tests  or  surveys 
about  nature. 

f.  Carefully  and  accurately  record  and 
analyze  information. 

SECTION  3  TOTAL 

SECTION  4 


How  would  you  like  a  job  which 
requires  you  to  .  .  . 

LIKE 

NEUTRAL 

DISLIKE 

a.  Create  new  ideas  or  ways  of  doing 
things. 

b.  Express  yourself  through  writing 
such  things  as  articles,  poetry  or 
novels. 

c.  Work  creatively  with  spaces  or 
shapes  as  in  photography  or  interior 
decorating. 

d.  Work  creatively  with  colors  as  in 
drawing  or  painting. 

e.  Make  or  shape  things  out  of 
different  materials  as  in  doing  crafts, 
sculpting,  sewing  or  woodworking. 

f.  Express  emotions  through  perform- 
ing as  in  acting,  singing  or  dancing. 

SECTION  4  TOTAL 

SECTION  5 


How  would  you  like  a  job  which 
requires  you  to  .  .  . 

LIKE 

NEUTRAL 

DISLIKE 

a.  Care  for  or  give  treatment  to  sick 
people. 

b.  Teach  children  or  adults  things  that 
may  be  helpful  to  them. 

c.  Interview  or  counsel  someone  who 
is  working  through  a  problem. 

d.  Lead  group  discussions  with  people 
who  are  having  family  problems. 

e.  Start  conversations  with  strangers 
and  make  them  feel  at  ease. 

f.  Show  caring  and  warmth  to  someone 
who  is  upset. 

SECTION  5  TOTAL 

SECTION  6 


How  would  you  like  a  job  which 
requires  you  to  .  .  . 

LIKE 

NEUTRAL 

DISLIKE 

a.  Sell  ideas  or  things  to  people. 

b.  Manage  and  directly  supervise 
people. 

c.  Attend  meetings  to  discuss  matters 
and  work  toward  solutions. 

d.  Organize  and  arrange  activities  and 
events  such  as  fund  raising  activities. 

e.  Persuade  others  to  see  your  point  of 
view. 

f.  Lead  and  direct  projects  or  tasks 
such  as  managing  a  business  or 
chairing  a  volunteer  organization. 

SECTION  6  TOTAL 

SECTION  7 


How  would  you  like  a  job  which 
requires  you  to  .  .  . 

LIKE 

NEUTRAL 

DISLIKE 

a.  Keep  files  or  records  in  an  organized 
system. 

b.  Work  with  office  machines  such  as 
micro  computers  or  adding  machines. 

c.  Follow  a  daily  routine  according  to 
an  established  procedure. 

d.  Do  the  accounting  or  bookkeeping 
for  a  company. 

e.  Work  accurately  with  data  or  details 
such  as  checking  reports  for  errors, 
compiling  statistics  or  keeping  track  of 
inventory. 

f.  Give  information  to  the  public  in 
person  or  over  the  telephone. 

SECTION  7  TOTAL 

You  now  have  totals  for  each  of  the  seven  sections.  Take  ONLY  the  totals 
entered  in  the  LIKE  column  for  each  section  and  enter  them  on  the 
following  chart. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  IN  THE 
SECTION  COLUMN  NAME  OE  INTEREST  AREA 


I 

Manual/Practical  -  working  with 

your  hands/physical  work. 

2 

i'rades/Crans  -  working  with 

things/machines. 

3 

Scientific/Technica!  -  working 

with  ideas/intellect. 

4 

Creative  -  work  requiring  self- 

expression. 

s 

Sncia'  -  working  with  people 

(helping  relationship). 

-  working  with  people 

(managing/directing  relationship) . 

7 

lnformi?t}ori  Management  - 

working  with  data/details. 

Study  your  three  highest  LIKE  totals  and  the  corresponding  names  of  your 
interest  areas.  Transfer  the  names  of  these  three  interest  areas  to  your 
"Personal  Profile".  If  two  or  more  of  your  interest  areas  are  tied,  record 
the  names  of  both  interest  areas  in  the  same  blank  space  on  your  "Personal 
Profile". 

For  example,  if  social  and  business  were  tied  for  the  highest  score, 
creative  was  the  second  highest  score  and  information  management  was  the 
third  highest  score,  your  "Personal  Profile"  would  look  like  this: 

C.  Interest  Areas 

1 .  Social  and  Business 

2.  Creative 

3.  Information  Management 
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D.  WORK  VALUES 

Work  values  are  those  qualities  or  characteristics  in  a  work  situation  that 
are  important  to  people.  Values  are  what  you  believe  in  .  .  .  what  you 
"stand  for".  If  your  values  are  at  odds  with  what  you  are  doing  on  the  job, 
chances  are  you  will  feel  uncomfortable  .  .  .  and  unhappy.  For  example,  if 
you  value  your  independence,  working  alone  with  httle  or  no  supervision, 
it  will  probably  drive  you  crazy  to  have  a  job  where  you  are  constantly  and 
carefully  monitored.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  identify  your  work  values 
and  to  consider  them  in  your  career  decision. 


Work  Values  Exercise 

Study  the  following  list  of  work  values.  Decide  how  IMPORTANT  each 
value  is  to  you  by  placing  a  check  mark  ( )  in  the  appropriate  column  on 
the  right  hand  side. 


WORK  VALUES 


How  important  are  each  of  these  values 
to  you? 


1.  SECURITY  -  being  assured  of  a  job  and 
receiving  a  reasonable  rate  of  pay. 


2.  VARIETY  -  having  work 
responsibilities  which  frequently  change. 


3.  INDEPENDENCE  -  working  with  little 
direction  and  supervision  from  others. 


4.  COMPETITION  -  pitting  your  skills  and 
abilities  against  others  for  the  purpose  of 
winning. 
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WORK  VALUES 

Extremely  important 

S. 
E 

& 

Z 

Not  that  important 

Totally  unimportant 

J.  1  iivir./rRiiEL'uivi  -  oeuig  auie  lo 
schedule  your  own  work  and  not  have 
rigid  working  hours. 

6.  STATUS  -  working  in  a  position  which 
leads  others  to  respect  you. 

7.  MONEY  -  earning  a  large  amount  of 
money  or  gaining  material  things. 

8.  CREATIVITY  -  thinking  up  new  ideas, 
programs  or  ways  of  doing  things. 

9.  DECISION  MAKING  -  being  in  a 
position  to  decide  how  things  should  be 
done. 

10.  RECOGNITION  -  receiving  visible  or 
public  recognition/appreciation  for  your 
work. 

1 1 .  CONTACT  WITH  PEOPLE  -  having 
daily  contact  with  the  public. 

12.  HELPING  SOCIETY  -  doing  something 
that  is  worthwhile  or  of  benefit  to 
society  as  a  whole. 

WORK  VALUES 

Kxtremely  important 

Qtiite  important 

Not  that  important 

Totally  unimportant 

13.  BEING  EXPERT  -  being  known  as 
someone  who  has  special  knowledge  or 
skills  in  a  particular  field. 

14.  HELPING  OTHERS  -  helping  people, 
either  individually  or  in  groups. 

15.  BELONGING  -  being  a  part  of  a  well- 
known  organization. 

16.  WORK  ALONE  -  doing  things  on  your 
own,  without  much  contact  with  other 
people. 

17.  POWER  -  being  able  to  direct  and 
influence  others. 

18.  PRECISE  WORK  -  doing  work  that 
requires  exactness  or  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy. 

19.  EXCITEMENT  -  doing  work  that  has  a 
high  degree  of  excitement. 

20.  STABILITY  -  having  work 
responsibilities  that  follow  a  routine  and 
are  predictable. 

Look  at  the  values  that  you  have  marked  in  the  "Extremely  Important" 
column.  If  you  could  have  just  one  of  those  values  in  your  work,  which 
would  it  be?  Place  a  "1"  in  the  box  to  the  left  of  your  most  important 
value.  Place  a  "2"  in  the  box  to  the  left  of  your  second  most  important 
value.  Place  a  "3"  next  to  your  third  most  important  value,  and  so  on  until 
you  have  chosen  six  values.  Transfer  the  names  of  your  six  most  important 
values  to  the  "Work  Values"  section  of  your  "Personal  Profile". 

E.  SKILLS 

Through  your  experiences  with  work,  school,  hobbies,  social  activities, 
community/volunteer  work,  homemaking  and  leisure  activities,  you  have 
developed  numerous  skills.  Experts  claim  that  each  individual  has  up  to  700 
skills  at  his  or  her  disposal!  Skills,  or  the  learned  ability  to  do  things  well, 
are  a  critical  part  of  you.  Unhke  a  job  that  remains  behind  when  you  leave, 
skills  are  the  baggage  that  you  take  with  you.  Many  skills  can  be  transferred 
from  one  situation  to  another,  from  one  employer  to  another,  and  from  one 
occupational  field  to  another.  To  help  you  identify  your  transferable  skills, 
try  the  following  exercise. 
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C     A      U     T     I     u  N 

The  following  exercise  may  look  difficult  .  .  .  and  time  consuming. 
However,  most  people  find  that  it  does  provide  valuable  information. 
Give  it  a  try!  The  best  way  to  complete  the  exercise  is  to  do  each  of 
the  following  five  steps,  one  step  at  a  time. 


Transferable  Skills  Exercise  ^ 

1.  Think  of  four  different  work,  volunteer  or  leisure  experiences  that  you 
have  had  which  left  you  feeUng  good  about  yourself  and  your 
accomplishment.  For  example,  perhaps  you  organized  a  family  reunion, 
coached  a  ball  team,  acted  as  the  master  of  ceremonies  at  a  wedding, 
completed  a  major  project  at  work  or  took  a  group  of  teens  on  an 
overnight  camp-out. 

2.  List  your  four  experiences  in  the  columns  at  the  top  of  the  chart,  above 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

3.  Working  on  only  one  experience  at  a  time,  place  a  check  mark  next 
to  the  skills  you  gained  as  a  result  of  your  experience.  The  example, 
"organized  a  family  reunion"  is  shown  in  the  first  column. 

4.  Go  back  to  the  experience  you  listed  in  Column  1.  Review  the  skills  that 
you  have  checked  and  place  a  second  check  mark  next  to  the  skills  that 
you  are  interested  in  using  now.  Repeat  this  procedure  for  your 
second,  third  and  fourth  experiences  in  columns  2,  3  and  4. 

5.  Now,  review  the  skills  that  have  two  check  marks  -  these  are  the  skills 
that  you  want  to  use  now.  Record  them  in  the  "Transferable  Skills" 
section  of  your  "Personal  Profile". 


1.  Revised  and  adapted,  with  permission,  from  the  Eureka  Skills  hwenlory  Worksheet,  Eurelia,  the 
California  Career  Information  System,  Richmond,  California. 


BECAUSE  YOU  DID  THIS... 


Example 

1 

2 

3 

4 

A.  MOVING  YOUR  BODY 

1.  USING  MOTOR  COORDINATION  - 
Being  well  coordinated  when  moving 
different  parts  of  your  body. 

2.  ACTING  QUICKLY  -  Doing  something 
fast  when  necessary. 

3.  USING  STAMINA  -  Continually  doing 
physically  tiring  work  without 
becoming  exhausted. 

4.  USING  STRENGTH  -  Doing  heavy 
work  -  lifting,  pulling  or  carrying 
heavy  things. 

B.  USING  YOUR  HANDS 

5.  USING  YOUR  FINGERS  -  Being  exact 
when  you  use  your  fingers  to  hold 
things  or  move  things. 

6.  OPERATING  -  Controlling,  guiding  or 
otherwise  running  tools,  machines, 
vehicles,  electronic  devices  or  other 
equipment. 

BECAUSE  YOU  DID  THIS... 


Example 

1 

2 

3 

4 

B.  USING  YOUR  HANDS  (Continued) 

7.  ASSEMBLING  -  Putting  things 
together. 

8.  ADJUSTING  -  Changing  the  settings 
on  machines,  devices,  musical 
instruments,  or  electrical  equipment  to 
improve  their  performance. 

9.  BUILDING/CONSTRUCTING  -  Using 
tools/equipment  to  build  or  construct 
objects,  buildings  or  structures. 

10.  FIXING/REPAIRING  -  Fixing 
equipment,  tools,  machinery, 
apphances,  etc. 

C.  PAYING  ATTENTION  TO  DETAILS 

11.  FOLLOWING  PROCEDURES  -  Doing 
things  exactly  as  directed.  Completing 
tasks  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
order. 

12.  VERIFYING  -  Checking  numbers  or 
written  materials  to  make  sure  they  are 
right.  Checking  the  work  of  others. 

BECAUSE  YOU  DID  THIS... 


Example 

2 

3 

4 

C.  PAYING  ATTENTION  TO  DETAILS 

13.  RECORD  KEEPING  -  Maintaining 
written  records  of  money,  objects, 
merchandise,  things  or  facts. 

14.  SORTING  -  Sorting  things  in  the 
right  order.  Putting  things  in  the 
correct  place  or  category. 

D.  USING  NUMBERS 

15.  COUNTING  -  Determining  how 
many  items  there  are  in  one  group. 

/ 

16.  CALCULATING  -  Using  basic 
arithmetic:  adding,  subtracting, 
multiplying  and  dividing. 

17.  MEASURING  -  Using  tools  or 
equipment  to  determine  length,  angle, 
volume  or  weight. 

18.  ESTIMATING  -  Judging  the  cost  or 
size  of  things.  Predicting  the  outcome 
of  an  arithmetic  problem  before  it  is 
calculated. 

BECAUSE  YOU  DID  THIS... 


YOU  HAVE  THIS  SKILL: 


Example 

1 

2 

3 

4 

D.  USING  NUMBERS 

/ 

19.  BUDGETING  -  Planning  exactly  how 
you  will  spend  money.  Deciding  what 
merchandise  to  buy  and  how  much  to 
spend,  or  how  to  get  the  work  done  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

20.  USING  NUMERICAL  REASONING  - 
Understanding  how  to  work  with 
numbers  or  statistics.  Using  numbers  to 
solve  problems.  Knowing  how  to  read 
data  and  interpret  statistics. 

E.  COMMUNICATING  WITH  OTHERS 

z  i .  KbAUirsb  -  betting  intormation 
from  written  materials.  Following 
written  instructions  on  what  to  do  or 
how  to  operate  something. 

/ 

22.  WRITING  -  Using  good  grammar  to 
make  sentences  and  paragraphs  that 
make  sense.  Being  able  to  express 
oneself/explain  things  in  writing. 

23.  TALKING  -  Finding  it  easy  to  talk  to 
strangers  in  ordinary  conversational 
settings. 

BECAUSE  YOU  DID  THIS... 


Example 

2 

3 

4 

E.  COMMUNICATING  WITH  OTHERS 

24.  SPEAKING  (IN  PUBLIC)  -  Speaking 
in  front  of  a  group  or  audience. 

25.  LISTENING  -  Listening  carefully  to 
whatever  the  other  person  is  saying 
and  responding  appropriately. 

26.  QUESTIONING  -  Asking  the  right 
questions  to  get  useful  information 
from  others  or  to  help  them  gain 
insight. 

27.  EXPLAINING  -  Being  careful  and 
clear  when  you  are  telling  people  about 
things,  so  that  they  can  understand  you 
quickly  and  easily. 

28.  PERSUADING  -  Convincing  others  to 
do  what  you  want. 

29.  NEGOTIATING  -  Bargaining  with 
others  to  solve  a  problem  or  reach  an 
agreement. 

BECAUSE  YOU  DID  THIS... 


Example 

2 

3 

4 

F.  LEADING  OTHERS 

30.  MAKING  DECISIONS  -  Choosing  an 
action  and  accepting  responsibility  for 
the  consequences. 

// 

31.  DIRECTING/SUPERVISING  - 
Overseeing  or  managing  the  work  of 
others  and  accepting  responsibility  for 
their  performance. 

// 

32.  INITIATING  -  Taking  the  first  step. 
Getting  things  started. 
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something  that  they  do  not  want  to 
hear  about  their  behaviour,  habits,  etc. 

^/ 

34.  PLANNING  -  Developing  projects  or 
ideas  through  systematic  preparation, 
and  deciding  in  which  order  and  at 
what  time  events  will  occur. 

// 

35.  ORGANIZING  -  Coordinating  the 
people  and  resources  necessary  to  put  a 
plan  into  effect. 

BECAUSE  YOU  DID  THIS. 


YOU  HAVE  THIS  SKILL: 


Example 

Ci 

X 

J 

A 
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36.  USING  SOUND  DISCRIMINATION  - 
Hearing  slight  differences  in  sound. 

37.  USING  COLOUR  DISCRIMINATION  - 
Seeing  small  differences  in  colours. 

38.  USING  SHAPE  DISCRIMINATION  - 
Seeing  small  differences  in  shapes  and 
sizes,  observing  how  things  are  ahke  or 
different. 

39.  USING  DEPTH  PERCEPTION  - 
Accurately  judging  distance,  judging 
how  far  away  or  apart  things  are. 

H.  USING  LOGICAL  THINKING 

40.  INVESTIGATING/RESEARCHING  - 
Gathering  information  in  an  organized 
way  in  order  to  establish  certain  facts 
or  principles. 

41.  ANALYZING  -  Breaking  a  problem 
into  its  parts  so  that  each  part  can  be 
dealt  with  separately. 
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BE 


Example 

1 

2 

3 

4 

H.  USING  LOGICAL  THINKING 

42.  SYNTHESIZING  -  Putting  facts  and 

lUcdS  lUgcUlcI  111  UcW  dllU  ClcallVc 

ways  -  finding  new  ways  to  look  at 
problems  or  do  things,  creating  new 
ideas  by  putting  old  ideas  together  in  a 
new  way. 

I.  BEING  HELPFUL 

43.  SERVING  -  Caring,  doing  things  for 
others,  providing  a  service  upon 
request  or  when  others  are  in  need. 

44.  TREATING  -  Performing  a  treatment 
to  relieve  a  person's  physical  or 
psychological  problems. 

// 

45.  COOPERATING  -  Working  together 
with  others  to  reach  a  common  goal; 
working  as  part  of  a  team  to  complete 
a  task. 

46.  ADVISING/COUNSELLING  -  Helping 
others  cope  with  their 
personal/emotional/educational 
concerns  by  providing  information  or 
suggesting  ways  to  solve  their  problems. 
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47.  TEACHING/TRAINING  -  Helping 
others  learn  how  to  do  or  understand 
something. 


J.  BEING  CREATIVE 


48.  VISUALIZING/IMAGINING  -  Being 
able  to  form  a  mental  image  of 
concepts,  objects,  forms,  drawings, 
models,  blueprints,  etc. 


49.  CREATING/INVENTING  -  Originating 
new  ideas  or  inventions. 


50.  DESIGNING/DISPLAYING  -  Dealing 
creatively  with  spaces,  products, 
objects,  colours  or  images. 


51.  IMPROVISING/EXPERIMENTING/ 
ADAPTING  -  Making  changes  or 
modifications  to  get  the  job  done. 
Finding  new  and  creative  ways  to 
accomplish  tasks. 


52.  PERFORMING/ENTERTAINING  - 
Getting  up  in  front  of  an  audience  or 
camera  to  entertain. 


BECAUSE  YOU  DID  THIS... 


Example 

1 

2 

3 

4 

J.  BEING  CREATIVE 

53.  DRAWING/PAINTING/SCULPTING  - 
Conveying  feelings  or  thoughts  through 
works  of  art. 

54.  WRITING/PLAYWRITING/COM- 
POSING  -  Creating  new  and  original 
materials  to  entertain  or  amuse. 

Don't  forget  to  record  the  skills  with  two  check  marks  in  the  "Transferable  Skills" 
section  of  your  "Personal  Profile". 


At  last!  You  are  nearing  the  end  of  your  self  discovery  -  only  one  more 
exercise.  This  final  checklist  looks  at  something  called  self-management 
skills.  What  exactly  are  self-management  skills?  You  may  have  heard 
employers  say  ,  "I  really  like  my  new  worker,  he/she  is 
dependable  .  .  .  enthusiastic  .  .  .  always  on  time."  These  employers  are 
talking  about  self-management  skills;  that  is,  the  personal  qualities 
individuals  have  which  make  them  valuable  employees.  These  personal 
qualities  are  determined,  in  part,  by  one's  attitude,  personality  and 
approach  to  life.  Because  self-management  skills  are  a  part  of  us,  they  are 
also  transferable  from  one  situation  to  another,  from  one  employer  to 
another,  and  from  one  occupational  field  to  another. 

Self-management  skills  are  seldom  mentioned  in  a  job  advertisement.  Yet, 
they  often  determine  whether  or  not  an  employer  views  you  as  personally 
suited  for  the  job.  Your  possession  or  lack  of  self-management  skills  may 
also  determine  your  chances  for  promotion,  and  more  often  than  not,  the 
reason  for  being  terminated  or  fired.  To  help  you  identify  your  self- 
management  skills,  go  on  to  the  following  exercise. 
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Self-Management  Skills  Exercise 

Check  (^)  the  column  that  best  describes  your  assessment  of  your  self- 
management  skills. 

SECTION  1 


GENERALLY,  ARE  YOU... 

YES 

NO 

NOT  SURE 

I.  DEPENDABLE  -  Can  you  be 
"counted  on"?  do  you  keep  your 
word?;  are  you  reHable? 

2.  PUNCTUAL  -  Are  you  on  time? 

3.  PROUD  OF  YOUR  WORK  -  Do  you 
try  to  do  your  best,  no  matter  what 
the  task? 

4.  PERSISTENT  -  Can  you  keep  trying, 
even  if  you  fail? 

5.  FLEXIBLE  -  Are  you  willing  and 
able  to  deal  with  change? 

6.  ENTHUSIASTIC  -  Do  you  show  a 
keen  interest  in  your  work? 

7.  EFFICIENT  -  Are  you  able  to  plan 
your  work  and  make  good  use  of 
your  time? 

8.  ACCOUNTABLE  -  Can  you  accept 
responsibility  for  your  behaviour? 

9.  ENERGETIC  -  Can  you  work  hard 
or  work  long  hours? 

GENERALLY,  ARE  YOU... 

YES 

NO 

NOT  SURE 

10.  TACTFUL  -  Can  you  deal  with  a 
difficult  situation  without  offending  or 
embarrassing  others? 

11.  CO-OPERATIVE  -  Are  you  able  to 
get  along  well  with  others? 

12.  LOYAL  -  Are  you  faithful  or 
committed  to  your  employer? 

13.  WELL  GROOMED  -  Do  you  dress 
according  to  the  standards  or  rules  of 
the  employer? 

Review  the  self-management  skills  that  you  have  checked  in  the  "Yes" 
column.  Choose  up  to  six  skills  that  you  feel  are  your  strongest  or  best 
assets.  Record  the  six  skills  in  the  "Self-Management  Skills"  section  of  your 
"Personal  Profile".  You  may  also  want  to  review  the  skills  in  the  "No" 
column  and  think  about  ways  to  develop  these  skills  in  the  future. 


Congratulations!  You  have  just  completed  a  marathon  in  self-discovery. 
You  have  in  front  of  you  a  "Personal  Profile"  -  a  summary  of  your  dream 
jobs,  subject  areas,  interest  areas,  work  values,  transferable  skills  and  self- 
management  skills.  At  this  point  you  may  be  wondering,  "what  do  I  do 
now?" 

The  next  step  is  to  take  your  "Personal  Profile"  and  relate  it  to  the 
world  of  work  .  .  .  start  to  think  about  possible  work  options  .  .  .  and 
research  those  options.  This  is  what  you  are  going  to  do  in  Booklet  3, 
Exploring  Options.  If  you  haven't  had  a  break  since  starting  Booklet  2.  this 
would  be  a  good  time  to  take  one.  However,  if  you  still  feel  energetic  and 
up  to  another  adventure,  forge  on! 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  COMPONENTS  OF  CAREER  PLANNING  IS  IDENTIFYING  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  YOURSELF.  THIS  PROCESS  IS  SOMETIMES  CALLED  SELF  DISCOVERY. 

SELF  DISCOVERY  CONSISTS  OF  BECOMING  AWARE  OF  YOURSELF,  INCLUDING  SUCH  THINGS  AS  YOUR 
DREAM  JOBS,  SUBJECT  AREAS,  INTEREST  AREAS,  WORK  VALUES,  TRANSFERABLE  SKILLS,  AND  SELF 
MANAGEMENT  SKLLLS. 

ACCURATE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  YOURSELF  CAN  BE  USED  TO  DETERMINE  THE  TYPE  OF  WORK  THAT 
YOU  MAY  FIND  PERSONALLY  FULFLLLLNG  AND  SATISFYING. 
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JUST  CHECKING 

As  a  result  of  completing  Booklet  2,  have  you: 


Yes 

Need  More  Information/ 
Assistance 

1.  Gained  an  understanding 
of  your  interests? 

2.  Become  more  aware  of 
your  work  values? 

3.  Discovered  the  transferable 
skills  you  want  to  use  now? 

4.  Discovered  your  self- 
management  skills? 

If  you  indicated  that  you  need  more  information  or  assistance  in  any 
these  areas,  refer  to  the  list  of  resources  on  the  next  page. 


ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES 

1.  Alberta  Career  Development  and  Employment  Publications. 
These  publications  are  available  free  of  charge  to  Albertans.  Call  the 

Career  Information  Hotline  for  copies. 

-  Are  You  Cut  Out  To  Be  An  Entrepreneur? 

®  Skills  Are  Your  Passport. 

2.  Books 

Bingham,  Mindy.  Choices:  A  Teen  Woman's  Journal  for  Self-awareness  and 
Personal  Planning.  Santa  Barbara,  California:  Advocacy  Press,  1984. 

Bingham,  Mindy.  Challenges:  A  Young  Man's  Journal  for  Self  awareness  and 
Personal  Planning.  Santa  Barbara,  California:  Advocacy  Press,  1984. 

Bolles,  Richard.  The  Three  Boxes  of  Life .  Berkeley,  California:  Ten  Speed 
Press,  1978. 

Bolles,  Richard.  What  Color  is  Your  Parachute?  A  practical  Manual  for  Job 
Hunters  and  Career  Changers.  Berkeley,  California:  Ten  Speed  Press, 
annual. 

Figler,  Howard.  The  Complete  Job  Search  Handbook.  New  York:  Holt, 

Rinehart  &  Winston,  1979- 
Jaffe,  Dennis  and  Scott,  Cynthia.  Take  This  Job  and  Love  It.  New  York: 

Simon  &  Schuster,  1988. 
Michelozzi,  Betty.  Coming  Alive  from  Nine  to  Five:  The  Career  Search 

Handbook.  Palto  Alto,  CaUfornia;  Mayfield  PubHshing,  1980. 
Schrank,  Louise.  Life  Plan:  A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful  Career  Planning. 

Lincolnwood,  llhnois:  VGM  Career  Horizons/National  Textbook  Co.,  1985. 
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3.  People 

•  Career  Information  Hotline 

The  Hotline  is  a  career  information  and  referral  service  available  weekdays 
from  8:15  am  to  4:30  pm. 

-  In  Edmonton,  call  422-4266. 

-  Outside  of  Edmonton,  call  toll-free  by  dialing  0  and  asking  for  Zenith  22140. 

-  Hearing  impaired  individuals  in  Edmonton  call  422-5283;  outside  of  Edmonton 
call  1-800-232-7215  for  message  relay. 

Career  Development  Centres 

Located  throughout  Alberta,  Career  Development  Centres  provide  a  range  of 
services  to  adult  Albertans  including  career  and  apprenticeship  counselling. 

-  Call  the  Career  Information  Hotline  for  the  location  nearest  you. 


PERSONAL  PROFILE 


A.  Dream  Jobs: 

1.   

2.   

3.   


B.  Subject  Areas 

1.  

2.   

3.   


C.  Interest  Areas 

1.   

2.   

3.   


D.  Work  Values: 
1.   4.  


2.   5. 

3.   6. 


Your  Name 


E.  Transferable  Skills 

1. 

7. 

2. 

8. 

3. 

9. 

4. 

10. 

5. 

11 

6. 

12 

F.  Self  Management  Skills 

1. 

4. 

2. 

s. 

^. 

6. 
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For  additional  copies,  please  contact: 
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SELF-DIRECTED 
CAREER  PLANNING 
GUIDE 


EXPLORING  OPTIONS 


Bo   o   k   I   e  t 


SELF-DIRECTED  CAREER  PLANNING  GUIDE 


GETTING  STARTED 


IMPLEMENTING  DISCOVERING  YOURSELF 


YOU  ARE  HERE 

DECIDING  |0|\|S 


A  LOOK  AT  WHAT'S  IIMSIDE 


INTRODUCTION  

TIPS  ON  USING  BOOKLET  3   

HOW  TO  START  EXPLORING  

Creating  a  List  of  Options  4 
Researching  6 

•  What  You  Need  to  Know  6 

•  Where  You  Can  Find  Answers  7 

PROFILE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  MANUAL/PRACTICAL  OCCUPATIONS  

PROFILE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  CRAFTS/TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS  

PROFILE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  SCIENTIFIC  OCCUPATIONS  

PROFILE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  CREATIVE  OCCUPATIONS   

PROFILE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  SOCIAL  OCCUPATIONS   

PROFILE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS  

PROFILE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  OCCUPATIONS 

CAREER  PROFILE  

SUMMARY   

JUST  CHECKING  

ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES  


INTRODUCTION 


1 

3 
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12 
13 
15 
17 

The  world  of  work  (or  the  labour  market,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  very 
complex.  There  are  now  more  than  7,000  occupations  in  the  Canadian 
labour  market.  New  occupations  such  as  robot/cybernetics  technician, 

20  artificial  intelligence  expert,  and  laser  optics  technician  are  emerging  while 
other  occupations  such  as  labourers,  assembly-line  workers,  and  middle 

21  managers  are  on  the  decline. 


QHow  do  you  make  sense  of  this  huge  (and  ever  changing)  labour 
market? 

A In  order  to  help  people  '  'get  a  handle ' '  on  the  labour  market,  career 
development  experts  have  organized  occupations  into  smaller,  more 
manageable  categories. 


22 
23 
24 
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•  A  very  simple  way  of  organizing  occupations  is  according  to  whetlier 
worlcers  deal  with: 

-  data/information; 

-  people; 

-  things;  or 

-  ideas 

Examples  of  how  occupations  are  divided  into  these  four  categories  might 
include  computer  operators  and  accountants  who  work  mostly  with  data; 
counsellors  and  sales  people  who  work  mostly  with  people;  plumbers 
and  carpenters  who  work  mostly  with  things;  and  writers  and  graphic 
artists  who  work  mostly  with  ideas. 

•  Another,  more  sophisticated  way  to  look  at  occupations  in  the  labour 
market  is  to  classify  them  according  to  the  interests  of  people  working  in 
those  occupations.  This  method  of  organizing  occupations  includes  seven 
large  categories: 

-  manual/practical  (working  with  your  hands/physical  work) 

-  crafts/technical  (working  with  things/machines) 

-  scientific  (working  with  ideas/intellect) 

-  creative  (work  requiring  self-expression) 

-  social  (working  with  people  -  helping  relationship) 

-  business  (working  with  people  -  managing/directing  relationship) 

-  information  management  (working  with  data/details) 

•  Finally,  related  occupations  can  be  categorized  into  broad  career  fields  or 
groups.  The  Canadian  Classification  and  Dictionary  of  Occupations 
(CCDO)  divides  occupations  into  23  major  groups.  These  major  groups 
include: 

-  1 1  Management  and  Administration 

-  21  Natural  Sciences,  Engineering,  Mathematics 

-  23  Social  Sciences 

-  25  Religion 

-  27  Teaching 

-  31  Medicine  and  Health 

-  33  Artistic,  Literary,  Performing  Arts 

-  37  Sports  and  Recreation 

-  41  Clerical 

-  51  Sales 

-  61  Service 

-  71  Farming,  Horticulture,  Animal  Husbandry 

-  73  Fishing,  Hunting,  Trapping 
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-  75  Forestry  and  Logging 

-  77  Mining,  Quarrying,  Oil  and  Gas  Field 

-  81  Processing 

-  83  Machining 

-  85  Product  Fabricating,  Assembling,  Repairing 

-  87  Construction 

-  91  Transport  Equipment  Operating 

-  93  Material  Handling 

-  95  Other  Crafts  and  Equipment  Operating 

-  97  Military* 

A  good  way  to  get  a  "big  picture"  of  the  work  world  is  to  combine  all 
three  ways  of  classifying  occupations: 


*  List  reprinted,  witti  permission,  from  CHOICES'"  Professional  Manual.  STM  Systems  Corp..  1989.  page 
2-32. 


As  you  look  at  the  different  categories,  your  interest  in  some  areas  may  be 
sparked.  This  is  good  news!  It  means  that  you  are  becoming  more  aware  of 
which  areas  of  the  labour  market  you  may  be  interested  in. 

The  purpose  of  Booklet  3  is  to  help  you  identify  a  number  of  possible 
options  in  the  world  of  work  and  to  encourage  you  to  investigate  each 
option  thoroughly  before  you  decide. 

At  the  completion  of  Booklet  3,  you  should: 

1.  Understand  the  steps  involved  in  exploring  options. 

2.  Identify  a  minimum  of  six  possible  options. 

3.  Know  how  to  use  at  least  three  different  methods  to  research  your 
options. 


TIPS  ON  USING  BOOKLET  3 

1.  To  get  the  maximum  benefit  out  of  Booklet  3,  you  need  a  good 
understanding  of  your  interests,  skills  and  values.  If  you  have  not 
completed  Booklet  2,  Discovering  Yourself,  and  are  not  sure  what  your 
interests,  skills  and  values  are,  take  some  time  now  to  complete  Booklet 
2. 

2.  Booklet  3  consists  of  exercises  that  will  take  you  into  the  labour  market, 
get  you  talking  to  people,  and  have  you  digging  in  libraries.  Needless  to 
say,  these  activities  will  take  time!  Be  prepared  to  spend  at  least  several 
days  researching  your  options. 

3.  Remember  -  this  guide  is  your  workbook.  Feel  free  to  write  in  it. 

4.  If  you  run  into  difficulties  when  doing  Booklet  3,  call  the  Career 
Information  Hotline  for  assistance.  The  toll-free  numbers  are  listed  on 
page  24. 
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HOW  TO  START  EXPLORING 


The  process  of  exploring  looks  (and  feels)  much  like  a  whirlwind!  You  start 
by  creating  a  list  of  occupational  options.  Two  exercises, 
"Brainstorming"  and  "Comparing  Your  Profile",  will  be  used  to  help  you 
come  up  with  your  list.  Once  you  have  an  initial  Hst  of  occupations,  your 
task  is  to  gather  more  information  about  each  option,  so  that  you  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  decide.  This  information-gathering  process  is  called 
researching. 

The  amazing  thing  is,  once  you  start  your  research  -  by  getting  written 
information,  talking  to  people,  or  gaining  experience  in  the  field  -  you  will 
probably  find  more  options  to  add  to  your  list! 

It  is  perfectly  normal  to  create  a  list  of  options,  research,  find  more 
options,  and  research  again  -  before  you  are  ready  to  decide. This  whirlwind 
or  cycle  looks  hke  this: 

EXPLORING  OPTIOMS 


5:> 


TART 
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CREATING  A  LIST  OF  OPTIONS 

When  people  start  to  think  of  different  possibilities,  they  may  begin  to 
discard  or  throw  out  options,  without  good  reason.  We  sometimes  form 
opinions  about  particular  occupations  based  on  incomplete  or  inaccurate 
information.  For  example: 

®  Do  you  imagine  a  little  old  lady  with  glasses  when  you  think  of  a 
librarian? 

®  Do  you  think  that  all  nurses  are  women  and  that  nursing  is  not  an 
occupation  suited  to  men? 

o  Do  you  think  funeral  directors  only  wear  black  and  are  morbid? 

When  you  discard  options  based  upon  your  gut  reaction  or  partial 
information,  you  may  throw  out  an  option  that  holds  promise.  If  you  find 
yourself  tempted  to  do  this,  write  the  name  of  the  occupation/option  down 
and  the  reason(s)  you  wish  to  eHminate  the  option.  If  your  reason  for 
eUminating  the  option  sounds  hke  one  of  those  just  mentioned,  keep  the 
option  in  until  you  are  able  to  find  out  more  about  it.  The  rule  of  thumb  to 
follow  when  generating  options  is  to  think  of  many  possibilities. 

There  are  several  different  methods  that  you  can  use  to  generate  an 
appropriate  list  of  options.  Two  different  methods  are  presented  here. 
Quickly  scan  over  "Exercise  1:  Brainstorming"  and  "Exercise  2:  Comparing 
Your  Profile"  and  choose  the  method  you  feel  more  comfortable  with  or,  if 
you  want  to,  do  both  exercises. 


Exercise  1:  Brainstorming 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  generate  options  is  to  brainstorm. 

Brainstorming  is  an  exercise  that  is  based  on  the  old  adage  that  "two  heads 

are  better  than  one". 

Ahhough  you  can  complete  this  exercise  alone,  it  is  best  to  have  at  least 
one  other  person  (more  is  better!)  to  help  you  -  a  spouse,  a  relative,  or  a 
friend.  With  your  chosen  partner(s),  complete  the  following  steps: 

1.  Find  a  comfortable  place  to  work  where  you  can  concentrate. 

2.  Tear  out  the  "Career  Profile"  sheet  on  page  21.  Give  your  partner  the 
sheet,  and  a  pencil. 

3.  Take  out  your  "Personal  Profile"  from  Booklet  2  and  describe  yourself  to 
your  partner  using  the  six  categories  listed  on  the  Profile.  Concentrate  on 
the  "Interest  Areas"  and  "Transferable  Skills"  section  of  your  "Personal 
Profile".  Or,  if  you  didn't  complete  Booklet  2  but  know  yourself  well, 
describe  your  interests,  skills  and  values  to  your  partner. 

4.  With  your  partner(s),  brainstorm  a  list  of  possible  work 
settings/employers  that  might  hire  people  with  your  interests  and  skills. 
Record  your  list  on  the  "Possible  Work  Settings"  section  of  your  "Career 
Profile". 


EXAMPLE 

Sandy  has  chosen  English,  Social  Sciences,  and  Art  as  her  favourite 
subject  areas.  She  has  listed  her  three  highest  interest  areas  as  Social, 
Creative  and  Business.  Some  of  the  skills  she  wants  to  use  in  her  ivork 
are  explaining,  persuading,  listening,  advising/counselling,  treating, 
initiating,  and  visualizing/imagining.  Two  good  friends  helped  Sandy 
to  generate  a  list  of  possible  work  settings/employers  who  might  hire 
someone  with  her  interests  and  skills. 
Sandy's  List: 

-  Social  Services  Offices  -  Recreation  Facilities 

-  Schools  -  Retail  Stores 

-  Hospitals  -  Law  Offices 

-  Nursing  Homes  -Art  Galleries 

-  Newspapers  -  Radio  and  Television  Stations 

-  Publishing  Houses  -  Museums 


5.  Once  you  have  your  list  of  possible  work  settings,  brainstorm  possible 
occupations  in  each  of  these  work  settings. 


Here  is  a  partial  picture  of  Sandy's  "Career  Profile",  showing  some  of 
the  occupational  options  that  Sandy  and  her  friends  were  able  to  think 
of. 


Possible  Options: 

1 .  Social  Worker 

2.  Alcohol/Drug 
Counsellor 

3.  Probation  Officer 

4.  Psychologist 


Possible  Work 
Settings 

1.  Hospital  ' 

2.  Social  Services 
Office 


rk 


Possible  Options: 


Nurse 

2.  Occupational 
Therapist 

3.  Social  Worker 

4.  Nutritionist 


6.  Record  your  list  of  possible  occupations  on  your 
the  heading  "Possible  Options". 


'Career  Profile"  under 


Although  you  may  not  be  able  to  think  of  a  lot  of  occupations  which  you 
might  be  interested  in,  don't  be  discouraged.  The  ones  you  have  come  up 
with  are  a  starting  point  and  you  probably  will  be  able  to  expand  your 
list  once  you  start  your  research. 

If  you  had  difficulty  brainstorming  and  need  another  method  to  help  you 
create  your  Hst  of  options,  go  on  to  "Exercise  2,  Comparing  Your 
Profile". 


Exercise  2 :  Comparing  Your  Profile 

1.  Take  the  "Personal  Profile"  that  you  completed  in  Booklet  2,  Discovering 
Yourself,  and  compare  it  to  each  of  the  seven  profiles  listed  on  pages  1 1 
to  20.  In  general  which  of  the  seven  profiles  seems  to  describe  you  best, 
the  second  best? 

2.  Look  at  the  examples  of  occupations  listed  on  the  bottom  of  the  two 
profiles  you  have  chosen.  Do  any  of  these  occupations  look  interesting? 
If  so,  check  them  off. 
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3.  Transfer  the  names  of  the  occupations  you  think  you  might  be  interested 
in  to  the  "Possible  Options"  section  of  your  "Career  Profile".  Just 
remember  that  there  are  many  more  occupations  available  -  you  will 
discover  more  as  you  do  your  research. 


C     A      TJ      T      T      :  N 

You  should  not  try  to  find  a  perfect  match  between  your  "Personal 
Profile"  and  the  occupational  profiles  -  there  is  no  such  thing!  The 
seven  profiles  describe  some  general  characteristics  of  people  who 
work  in  different  occupational  areas.  By  comparing  your  "Personal 
Profile"  to  those  descriptions,  you  can  start  to  identify  possible 
options.  However,  these  options  will  have  to  be  carefully  researched 
to  determine  how  appropriate  they  are  for  you. 


RESEARCHING 

Occupational  research  is  simply  a  way  of  finding  out  as  much  as  you  can 
about  each  occupation,  before  you  make  any  decisions. 

Initially,  research  can  help  you  expand  your  list  of  possibilities.  When 
researching  one  occupation,  you  often  find  occupations  in  related  fields,  in 
different  work  settings,  or  with  shorter  or  longer  training  periods. 
However,  effective  research  can  also  help  you  to  narrow  down  your  options 
to  a  "manageable"  number. 


C     A      U      T      I  0 


It  is  only  fair  to  warn  you  that,  at  this  point,  many  people  give  up  - 
they  feel  that  research  takes  too  much  time  and  effort.  Researching 
occupations  does  take  time,  but  it  is  time  well  spent.  People  who 
don't  bother  to  get  adequate  information  about  their  choices  generally 
find  it  difficult  to  develop  meaningful  career  goals.  So  .  .  .  hang  in 
there  .  .  .  your  research  will  pay  off! 
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What  You  Need  to  Know 

Take  the  list  of  possible  options  that  you  have  generated,  roll  up  your 
sleeves,  and  be  prepared  to  do  some  detective  work!  The  type  of 
information  that  you  need  to  have  before  choosing  an  occupation  is: 

What  Does  it  Involve? 

°  What  is  the  name  of  the  occupation?  Is  it  known  by  any  other  name? 
■  What  do  people  actually  DO  on  the  job?  What  would  their  duties  and 

responsibilities  involve  in  a  typical  day/week? 

What  are  the  hours  of  work?  Is  there  shift  work? 

Is  the  work  seasonal,  periodic,  or  continuous? 

In  what  type  of  conditions  would  you  be  working?  Outdoors,  indoors. 

around  noise,  dust,  or  fumes? 

What  Does  if  Recjuire? 

°  What  are  the  basic  requirements  to  enter  the  occupation? 

What  types  of  skills,  including  self-management  skills,  are  needed  to  do 
the  job? 

*    What  type  of  training  or  education  is  necessary  to  enter  the  occupation? 
What  are  the  training  options  and  where  can  you  obtain  the  training  that 
you  need? 


What  Does  it  Have  to  Offer? 

•  What  type  of  job  can  you  reasonably  expect  to  start  with?  Will  there  be 
opportunities  to  advance  or  grow  in  the  occupation? 

•  What  is  the  outlook  for  employment?  Are  there  job  openings  in  your 
home  town  or  city,  or  in  the  Province?  Is  the  occupation  expanding, 
declining,  or  remaining  steady? 

•  How  much  can  you  earn?  What  is  the  starting  salary? 

•  What  skills  will  you  learn  from  the  job?  Can  any  of  these  skills  be  used 
in  other  occupations? 

Where  You  Can  Find  Answers 

You  now  have  your  list  of  possible  options  and  the  questions  you  need  to 
answer  about  each  one.  Where  do  you  find  the  answers?  There  are  many 
places  to  find  information  about  occupations.  Rather  than  using  just  one 
source  of  information,  you  probably  will  get  the  best  results  if  you  use 
several  sources.  Three  of  the  best  ways  to  find  answers  are  listed  below. 

1 .  Get  Written  Information 

Did  you  know  that  many  occupations  have  already  been  researched?  The 
information  is  available  .  .  .  and  waiting  to  be  used  ...  in  many  career 
libraries  and  resource  centres  across  the  Province. 
For  example,  Alberta  Career  Development  and  Employment  publishes 
occupational  profiles  that  provide  an  Alberta  view  of  occupations.  In 
other  words,  these  profiles  provide  specific  information  on  duties,  salary 
levels,  employment  opportunities,  and  training  requirements  of  many 
occupations  in  Alberta. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Guidance  Centre  and  the  Canada  Employment 
and  Immigration  Commission  (CEIC)  also  publish  information  that  gives 
an  overview  of  occupations  from  a  Canadian  perspective.  If  you  are 
wondering  what  the  training  requirements  are  for  a  marine  biologist  in 
Nova  Scotia,  then  the  Guidance  Centre  or  CEIC  information  may  be  for 
you! 

If  a  trip  to  the  local  library,  or  Career  Development  Centre  resource 
library  is  not  possible,  call  the  Career  Information  Hotline  for  free 
information.  The  Hothne  numbers  are  Usted  on  the  last  page  of  this 
booklet. 

Other  sources  of  print  information  that  you  can  check  out  are: 

-  Calendars  from  post-secondary  institutions. 

-  Brochures,  booklets,  or  pamphlets  from  companies  which  describe 
career  opportunities  within  their  company  or  industry. 


-  Information  available  from  professional,  trade,  or  business  associations. 

-  Magazines  and  professional  journals. 

-  Newspaper  articles. 

-  Career  sections  of  major  newspapers. 

Tnf-'  ,  -  ^'  - 

It  makes  sense  that  the  people  who  work  in  an  occupation  usually  have 
the  most  up-to-date  information  about  that  occupation.  Even  if  you  have 
done  some  "paper"  research,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  follow  this  up  with 
visits  to  people  in  the  work  place. 


E     X     A     M     P     L  - 

Even  though  you  think  you  might  like  to  work  as  an  animal  health 
technician,  do  you  know  what  an  animal  health  technician  actually 
does  on  a  day-to-day  basis?  Can  you  stand  to  see  animals  in  pain? 
Can  you  tolerate  the  sight  of  blood?  Can  you  work  in  an 
environment  with  the  smell  of  antiseptics? 


Talking  to  people  on  the  job  can  help  you  to  gain  a  more  realistic  picture 

of  what  an  occupation  is  hke. 

At  this  point  you  may  be  wondering: 

"How  do  I  find  people  that  are  working  in  occupations  of  interest  to 
me?"  and  "once  I  find  the  people,  what  is  the  best  way  to  approach 
them?" 

Learning  to  network  and  conduct  information  interviews  will  help  you  to 
find  people  to  interview  and  then  get  the  information  you  want. 

a.  Networking 

When  you  need  a  reliable  babysitter,  a  good  mechanic,  or  a  new  hair 
styHst,  you  probably  don't  take  out  an  ad  in  the  newspaper!  More  than 
likely  you  ask  several  people  you  know  to  recommend  someone.  This 
basic  idea  of  asking  people  you  know  to  recommend  the  names  of  others 
whose  services  you  need  is  called  networking. 

Networking  can  take  place  in  a  variety  of  settings  -  at  social  gatherings 
such  as  parties,  at  meetings,  while  travelling,  or  over  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  friends. 
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In  general,  the  more  people  you  ask,  the  more  names  you  get  ...  one 
contact  leads  to  another  and  soon  you  have  a  number  of  reliable 
babysitters,  good  mechanics,  or  people  in  occupations  to  call  upon. 


If  the  thought  of  contacting  people  ties  your  stomach  in  knots, 
don't  panic.  Networking  is  a  process  that  can  be  broken  down  into 
small,  manageable  steps.  If  you  are  uncomfortable  with  the  idea  of 
finding  contacts  in  occupations,  it  might  be  easier  to  start  by 
building  a  network  of  contacts  for  a  new  hobby  that  you  are 
interested  in  (such  as  cross-country  skiing,  photographing,  or 
Italian  cooking).  Once  you  see  how  easy  and  effective  networking 
is,  you  can  then  proceed  to  build  your  network  of  contacts  in  the 
occupations  you  are  researching. 
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Networking  Exercise 

1 .  The  first  step  in  the  networking  process  is  to  identify  people  that  you 
know  who  might  be  helpful.  Your  list  doesn't  have  to  be  made  up  of 
important  people  in  high  positions.  People  such  as  friends,  relatives, 
neighbours,  co-workers,  teachers,  and  past-employers  can  be  good 
contacts.  Once  you  have  made  your  list,  put  a  check  (  t^)  beside  the 
person  you  would  be  most  comfortable  talking  to  and  contact  him  or 
her  first. 

LIST  OF  PEOPLE  I  KNOW: 

Name  Phone  Number 


2.  Then,  either  in  person  or  over  the  telephone,  ask  each  person  the 
following  question:  "Do  you  know  of  someone  who  works  as  a 

 ? 

(name  of  the  occupation  vou  are  interested  in) 

E     I     A     M     P     L  E 

Dorothy  was  interested  in  hospitality  management,  but  didn 't  know  of 
anyone  working  in  this  area.  She  made  a  list  of  acquaintances  she  did 
know  and  began  phoning  them.  A  friend  that  she  approached  didn 't 
know  anyone  working  in  the  field,  but  had  a  brother  named  Bob  who 
handled  the  accounting  for  a  large  hotel.  Dorothy  called  Bob  and  was 
able  to  obtain  the  name  and  telephone  number  of  the  hotel  manager. 


3.  List  the  names,  occupations,  places  of  employment,  and  phone 
numbers  of  the  people  recommended  to  you. 

My  Network 

Place  of 

Name  Occupation        Employment  Phone  Number 

1.    

2.    

3.    

4.    

5.    

6.    

You  can  expand  your  network  by  including  people  who  have  not  been 
referred  to  you,  but  who  may  also  have  useful  information.  Some 
examples  are: 

•  Program  heads  or  instructors  from  educational  institutions. 

•  People  working  for  professional,  trade,  or  business  associations. 

•  Employers  listed  in  the  yellow  pages. 

4.  At  this  point  in  time,  you  should  have  a  hst  of  people  who  either 
work  in  the  field  of  interest  to  you,  or  know  of  someone  who  does. 

Once  you  have  your  list  of  people  to  contact,  you  are  ready  to  start 
your  information  interviews. 

b.  Conducting  Information  Interviews 

An  information  interview  is  simply  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  someone 
about  his/her  occupation.  Although  information  can  be  obtained  over  the 
telephone,  it  is  best  to  visit  the  work  place. 

Here  are  some  steps  that  you  can  take  to  approach  your  contacts  and 
insure  that  all  goes  well  for  both  of  you. 

1 .  Phone  your  contact  and  make  an  appointment  that  is  convenient  (it 
may  have  to  be  during  the  person's  coffee  or  lunch  break).  Let  them 
know  that  you  obtained  their  name  through  a  personal  referral  and 
ask  if  they  might  have  15  or  20  minutes  to  spend  with  you. 


2.  Do  some  research  ahead  of  time.  Prepare  a  list  of  questions  that  have 
not  already  been  answered  through  your  "paper"  research.  For 
example,  your  list  of  questions  may  include: 

-  What  does  someone  in  your  occupation  do  on  a  day-to-day  or 
weekly  basis?  Could  you  describe  your  duties/responsibilities? 

-  How  did  you  get  into  this  type  of  work? 

-  Did  you  have  to  take  any  special  training  or  education  to  enter  this 
field? 

-  What  do  you  like  most  about  your  job?  What  do  you  like  least 
about  your  job? 

-  What  skills  or  personal  qualities  are  necessary  for  success  in  this 
occupation? 

As  the  person  answers  your  questions  about  the  occupation,  try  to 
visualize  or  see  yourself  working  in  the  occupation. 

-  Can  you  picture  yourself  performing  the  duties? 

-  Do  you  feel  comfortable/uncomfortable  with  the  work  setting? 

3.  Follow-up  your  visit  with  a  thank  you  note.  You  may  need  to  call  this 
person  again  (after  all,  he/she  is  now  a  part  of  your  network!).  This 
person  could  also  be  a  good  resource  in  the  future  -  as  a  link  to 
volunteer  work,  a  job  shadowing  experience,  or  eventual  employment. 

4.  Just  remember,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  talk  to  more  than  one  person  in 
every  occupation  that  you  are  considering. 

3 .  Gain  Experience  in  the  Field 

You  can  certainly  read  a  consumer  guide  to  find  out  about  a  certain  type  of 
car.  But,  you  get  a  better  feel  for  the  way  the  car  performs  if  you  take  it  for 
a  test  drive.  Similarly,  working  on  a  paid  or  unpaid  basis  can  give  you  the 
best  opportunity  to  study  and  form  opinions  about  an  occupation. 

®  Find  a  part-time  or  temporary  full-time  job  in  a  work  setting  you  are 
interested  in. 

For  Example 

Jay  was  interested  in  working  in  radio  and  television.  He  had  a  full-time 
job  at  a  gas  station.  To  find  out  more  about  the  broadcast  industry,  Jay 
got  a  weekend  job  working  as  a  janitor  at  a  radio  station.  Although  being 
a  janitor  wasn't  quite  the  same  as  being  a  disc  jockey,  he  talked  to  the 
radio  personalities,  found  out  more  about  the  occupation,  and  even  made 
a  few  "demo  tapes." 
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•  Volunteer!  There  are  many  opportunities  to  learn  new  skills,  and  try  out 
different  work  settings  as  a  volunteer. 

For  Sxr>i:i^r,,-. 

If  you  think  you  might  be  interested  in  management,  volunteer  to  be  a 
board  member,  a  community  league  representative,  or  to  head  a 
committee.  If  you  think  you  might  be  interested  in  working  with  people, 
volunteer  to  work  with  children  in  a  school  program,  with  the  elderly  at 
a  Senior  Citizens  Centre,  or  with  an  established  volunteer  program  at  a 
social  services  agency. 

•  Arrange  a  "job  shadowing"  experience.  Job  shadowing  involves  spending 
one  to  three  days  observing  someone  who  works  in  an  occupation  of 
interest  to  you. 

For  Exampl  e 

Ellen  thought  she  might  be  interested  in  working  as  a  partsperson.  She 
arranged  to  spend  two  days  watching  and  helping  out  at  a  large 
automobile  dealership. 
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If  you  are  presently  employed  and  want  to  gain  experience  in  a  new 
area,  offer  to  take  on  special  tasks  related  to  that  area. 

For  Example 

If  you  think  you  might  be  interested  in  developing  your  writing  skills, 
offer  to  work  on  the  company  newsletter. 

Another  way  to  try  out  an  occupation  in  your  current  work  setting  is  to 
offer  to  cover-off  certain  duties  while  a  co-worker  is  on  holidays. 

FinaUy,  if  you  are  a  student,  look  for  a  summer  job  in  a  field  related  to 
your  occupational  interest. 

If  you  are  considering  animal  health  care  as  a  possible  option,  a  summer 
job  at  a  fast-food  outlet  will  provide  few  insights  into  your  field!  A 
summer  job  in  a  vet  clinic,  working  on  a  farm,  or  at  a  zoo  might  be  a 
better  learning  experience. 

Whether  you  talk  to  people,  use  printed  information,  gain  experience  in  the 
field,  or  do  all  three  is  up  to  you.  Just  remember,  you  want  the  most 
accurate  and  up-to-date  information  on  your  options.  Once  you  have  this 
information,  you  are  ready  to  move  on  to  Booklet  4,  Deciding. 


PROFILE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  MANUAL/PRACTICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Practical  people  like  to  be  "on  the  go"  doing  physical  things.  They  usually 
enjoy  athletics,  working  outdoors,  and  working  alone  or  with  one  or  two 
people  rather  than  with  a  large  group.  Generally  they  are  not  fond  of  purely 
educational  activities. 

PRFFFR^Pn  niBJECT  AREAS: 

e  Physical  Education 

•  Industrial  Arts 

•  Agriculture 

PREFER'"" 

•  Performing  routine,  physical  work 

•  Operating  equipment 

•  Working  with  plants  and  animals 

WORK  VALUES: 

•  Work  alone 

•  Stabihty 

PREFERRED  SKILL  AREAS: 

•  Moving  their  bodies 

•  Using  their  hands 

TYPICAL  WORK  SETTINGS: 

•  Construction  Industry 

•  Transportation  Industry 

•  Agriculture  Industry 

•  Sport  and  Recreation  Facihties 

•  Hospitality  Industry 

EXAMPLES  OF  OCCUPATIONS: 

Industrial 

•  Carpet  Cleaner 

•  Construction  Labourer 

•  Janitor/Custodian 

•  Laundry  Worker/Dry  Cleaner 

•  Meat  Cutter/Butcher 

•  Window  Washer 

Mechanical 

•  Heavy  Equipment  Operator 

•  Forestry  Equipment  Operator  (e.g.  Mobile-Chipper,  Skidder,  Tree  Harvester) 


Drilling/Service  Rig  Workers 
Nature 

•  Animal  Breeder/Caretaker/Groomer 

»  Animal  Trainer  (e.g.  dog,  horse,  marine) 
®  Beekeeper 

Blacksmith/Farrier 

Exterminator/Pest  Control  Operator 

Farmer  (e.g.  beef,  dairy,  fish,  fur,  grain,  health  food,  hog,  poultry, 
sheep,  sod) 

Greenhouse/Nursery  Operator 

•  Groundskeeper  (e.g.  golf  course,  parks,  city) 

©  Gardener  (e.g.  hydroponic,  landscape,  market) 
0  Guide  (e.g.  fishing,  hunting) 

•  Logger 

Physical/Performing 

•  Athlete 

'   Golf/Tennis/Ski  Professional 
o  Lifeguard 
e  Ski  Patroller 

•  Stunt  Performer 

Protective 

•  By-law  Enforcement  Officer 
e  Firefighter 

•  Security  Guard 

Service 

•  Apartment  Couple/Manager 
o  Baggage  Agent 

®  Bartender 

c  Bellhop 

0  Bus/Truck/Taxi  Driver 

o  Chambermaid/Houseman 

©  Chauffeur 

©  Courier/Messenger 

e  Furniture  Mover 

©  Mail  Carrier 

©  Meter  Reader 

»  Recreation  Facility  Attendant 

•  Service  Station  Attendant 
e  Short  Order  Cook 

o  Waiter/Waitress 


PROFILE  OR  PEOPLE  IN  CRAFTS/TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


People  in  crafts  or  technical  occupations  are  generally  interested  in  working 
with  their  hands,  with  machines,  or  with  tools.  They  like  to  see  an  end 
result  of  their  work  and  prefer  to  deal  with  concrete,  rather  than  abstract 
or  ambiguous  problems. 

PREFERRED  SUBJECT  AREAS: 

•  Industrial  Arts 

•  Physical  Education 

•  Science 

•  Mathematics 

PREFERRED  INTERESTS: 

•  Fixing  or  repairing 

•  Building  or  constructing 

•  Working  with  hand  tools 

•  Operating  machines 

WORK  VALUES: 

•  Stability 

•  Precise  work 

•  Work  alone 

PREFERRED  SKILL  AREAS: 

•  Using  their  hands 

•  Moving  their  bodies 

•  Using  numbers 

TYPICAL  WORK  SETTINGS: 

•  Mining/Energy  Industry 

•  Construction  Industry 

•  Transportation  (trucking,  transit) 

•  Agriculture  Industry 

•  Manufacturing  firms 

EXAMPLES  OF  OCCUPATIONS: 

Mechanical 

•  Avionics  Technician 

•  Boilermaker  ^ 

•  Bricklayer 

•  Cabinetmaker 

•  Civil  Engineering  Technician 


®  Computer  Service  Technician 

•  Crane  Operator 

•  Dental  Technician 

•  Drafter 

•  Earth  Resources  Technician 

•  Electrician 

•  Electronics  Technician 

•  Gunsmith 

®  Instrument  Mechanic 

©  Insulator 

«  Iron  Worker 

®  Laser  Electric  Optics  Technician 

•  Locksmith 

•  Locomotive  Engineer 

•  Machinist 

•  Mechanic  (e.g.,  argicultural,  aircraft,  autobody,  heavy  duty,  motor, 
motorcycle, recreation  vehicle,  small  engine) 

•  Mechanical  Engineering  Technician 

•  Millwright 

•  Office  Machine  Service  Technician 

•  Oil  and  Gas  Equipment  Operator 

•  Optician 

•  Painter  and  Decorator 

•  Partsperson 

•  Plumber 

•  Power  Engineering  Technician 
o  Power  Lineman 

•  Refrigeration  Mechanic 

•  Sheet  Metal  Mechanic 

•  Shoe  Repairer 

•  Solar  Energy  Technician 

•  Steamfitter-Pipefitter 

•  Surveyor 

•  Tilesetter 

•  Watch  Repairer 

•  Water  Well  Driller 

•  Welder 
Nature 

•  Fish  and  Wildlife/Conservation  Officer 

•  Park  Ranger 

•  Taxidermist 
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PROFILE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  SCIENTIFIC  OCCUPATIONS 


eople  working  in  scientific  occupations  are  curious  -  they  like  to  analyze 
problems  and  find  out  why  or  how  things  work. 

PREFERRED  SUBJECT  AREAS: 

•  Science 

•  Mathematics 

•  Art 

PREFERRED  INTERESTS: 

•  Conducting  scientific  experiments 
®  Using  technical  equipment 

•  Doing  research 

•  Gathering,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  data 

•  Conducting  studies,  surveys,  or  tests 

WORK  VALUES: 

•  Independence 

•  Creativity 

•  Being  expert 

•  Decision-making 

•  Time/freedom 

PREFERRED  SKILL  AREAS: 

•  Using  numbers 

•  Being  creative 

•  Using  logical  thinking 

TYPICAL  WORK  ENVIRONMENTS: 

•  University  and  College  settings 

•  Medical  facilities 

•  Research  laboratories 

•  Organizations  such  as  engineering  firms  and  computer  firms 


EXAMPLES  OF  OCCUPATIONS: 
Health 

•  Chiropractor 

•  Dental  Hygienist 

•  Dentist 

•  Dietitian 

•  Education  Director  (e.g.  nursing) 

•  Embalmer 

•  Emergency  Medical  Technician/Paramedic 
®  Medical  Laboratory  Technician 

®  Medical  Equipment  Technician  (e.g.  ECG,  EEC,  X-ray) 

•  Nurse  (e.g.  geriatrics,  occupational  health,  psychiatric,  public  health) 

•  Nutritionist 

•  Occupational  Therapist 

•  Optometrist 

•  Osteopath 
®  Pathologist 

•  Pharmacist 

®  Pharmacy  Technician 

•  Physician/Surgeon 

•  Physical  Therapist 

®  Podiatrist/Chiropodist 

®  Prosthetist-Orthotist 

•  Speech  Therapist 

•  Wellness  Consultant 
Nature 

•  Agrologist/Agronomist 

®  Animal  Health  Technician 

o  Astronomer 

-  Biologist 

o  District  Agriculturist 

®  Forester 

®  Geologist 

o  Hazardous  Waste  Management  Specialist 

o  Horticulturist 

o  Meteorologist 

®  Mineralogist 

®  Oceanographer 

•  Veterinarian 

•  Zoologist 
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Mechanical/Technical 

•  Air  Traffic  Controller 

•  Computer  Technologist 

•  Computer  Programmer 

•  Systems  Analyst 

•  Engineering  (e.g.  aerospace,  aeronautical,  agricultural,  chemical,  civil, 
electrical,  industrial,  marine,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  mining,  nuclear, 
petroleum) 

•  Pilot 
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Other 

©  Bacteriologist 
Biochemist 

Chemist  (e.g.  agricultural,  analytical,  clinical,  criminological, 
environmental,  inorganic,  organic,  peptide,  physical,  quality  control) 
Geneticist 
Microbiologist 
Physicist 
-  Toxicologist 

&  Science  Teacher/Instructor 


PROFILE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  CREATIVE  OCCUPATIONS 


People  in  creative  occupations  like  to  express  themselves  through  words, 
actions,  or  activities.  They  generally  are  sensitive  to  beauty  in  their 
surroundings  and  prefer  to  deal  with  abstract  concepts. 

PREFERRED  SUBJECT  AREAS: 

•  Art 

•  English 

•  Social  Studies 

•  Languages 

PF  INTERESTS: 

•  Creating 

•  Composing  and  writing 

•  Acting  and  performing 

•  Decorating  and  designing 

WORK  VALUES: 

•  Independence 

•  Variety 

•  Time/freedom 

•  Creativity 

PREFERRED  SKILL  AREAS: 

•  Using  their  senses 

•  Being  creative 

•  Communicating  with  others 

TV"  . 

•  Organizations  that  value  flexibility  and  creativity  such  as  graphic  arts 
firms,  cultural  organizations,  advertising  agencies,  architectural  firms, 
etc. 

•  Schools  that  teach  art  such  as  universities,  colleges,  music  and  dance 
studios,  and  art  institutes. 

•  Theatres  and  concert  halls 

•  Art  Galleries 

•  Museums 


EXAMPLES  OF  OCCUPATIONS: 

Literary  Arts 

•  Editor 

English  Teacher 
Playwright 
Translator 
Reporter/Journalist 

Writer  (e.g.  advertising,  greeting  cards,  literary,  news,  novel,  script, 
speech,  technical) 
Performing  Art 

•  Actor/Actress 

-  Choreographer 
Conductor 
Costume  Designer 
Dancer 

Drama  Teacher 
Film/Video  Editor 
Make  up  Artist 
Model 

Music  Arranger 
Music  Teacher 

Musician  (e.g.  band,  chamber,  orchestral,  studio) 

Radio  Announcer/Disc  Jockey 

Record  Producer 

Set  Designer 

Singer 

Song  Writer 

Stage  Manager 

Talent  Scout 

Television /Film  Producer 
Wardrobe  Supervisor 
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Visual  Art 

Technical 

•  Art  Gallery  Director 

•  Architect 

•  Art  Teacher 

®  Architectural  Technician 

•  Calligrapher 

°  Camera  Operator/Cinematographer 

•  Cartoonist/Animator 

®  Computer  Drafting  Technician 

•  Floral  Designer 

®  Musical  Instrument  Repair  Technician 

•  Glass  Blower 

®  Piano  Tuner 

•  Graphic  Artist 

®  Special  Effects  Technician 

•  Illustrator 

•  Interior  Designer 

•  Layout  Artist 

•  Painter 

•  Photographer 

•  Sign  Painter 

•  Silkscreener 

•  Window  Displayer 
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PROFILE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  SOCIAL  OCCUPATIONS 


eople  in  social  occupations  like  to  work  with  others,  in  a  helping  way.  They 
generally  are  good  communicators,  and  like  to  solve  problems  through 
individual  or  group  discussions. 

PREFERRED  SUBJECT  AREAS: 

•  English 

•  Social  Studies 

•  Languages 

•  Home  Economics 

PREFERRED  INTERESTS: 

•  Caring  for  or  treating  people 

•  Teaching  or  training 

•  Guiding/counselling 

•  Leading  discussions 

•  Interviewing 

WORK  VALUES: 

•  Contact  with  people 

•  Helping  society 

•  Helping  others 

•  Independence 

•  Creativity 

•  Variety 

PREFERRED  SKILL  AREAS: 

•  Being  helpful 

•  Communicating  with  others 

•  Leading  others 

TYPICAL  WORK  SETTINGS: 

•  Schools 

•  Social  service  agencies 

•  Health  care  facilities 

•  Religious  organizations 

EXAMPLES  OF  OCCUPATIONS: 

Human  Services 

•  Childcare  Worker 

•  Community/City  Planner 

•  Community  Development  Officer 

•  Counsellor  (e.g.  employment,  marria 


Criminologist 

•  Curriculum  Designer 

•  Diplomat/Foreign  Service  Officer 
®  Family  Life  Educator 

®  Funeral  Director 
Home  Economist 
'    Human  Rights  Officer 
o  Interpreter 

®  Minister/Religious  Educator 
o  Nurse 

'  Ombudsperson 

-  Parole/Probation  Officer 

®  Personal  Development  Consultant 
®  Personnel  Officer 
=  Police  Officer 

Private  Investigator 

Psychologist 

Public  Trustee 
®  Teacher/Educator 

•  Translator 

•  Volunteer  Co-ordinator 
Personal  Service 

'  Barber 
Beautician 

-  Hairstylist 

°  Flight  Attendant/Purser 

Geriatric  Health/Institutional  Aide 
Shopper  (Comparison,  Personal) 
Travel  Guide/Tour  Escort 

^  Wedding  Consultant 

Athlete/Coach 

Fitness  Consultant/Specialist 

•  Recreation  Leader 

•  Therapist  (e.g.  dance,  recreation,  play) 


education,  personal) 


other 

•  Archivist 

•  Demographer 

•  Ethicist 

•  Forecaster/Futurist 

•  Geographer 

•  Historian 

•  Librarian 

•  Penologist 

•  Political  Scientist 

•  Research  Officer/Worker 
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PROFILE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS 


People  in  business  occupations  are  outgoing  and  persuasive.  They  enjoy 
working  with  people  in  a  business  way:  selling,  organizing,  and  leading. 

PREFERRED  SUBJECT  AREAS: 

•  Business  Administration 

•  Mathematics 

•  English 

PREFERRED  INTERESTS: 

•  Selling  things  or  ideas 

•  Managing  or  supervising  the  work  of  others 

•  Leading  and  directing 

•  Public  speaking,  giving  presentations 

WORK  VALUES: 

•  Independence 

•  Competition 

•  Status 

•  Money 

•  Contact  with  people 

•  Decision-making 

•  Power 

•  Recognition 

PREFERRED  SKILL  AREAS: 

•  Leading  others 

•  Communicating  with  others 

•  Using  logical  thinking 

TYPICAL  WORK  SETTINGS: 

•  Retail  and  wholesale  firms  such  as  car  dealerships,  real  estate  firms, 
insurance  companies,  furniture  stores,  etc. 

•  Political  organizations 

•  Large  corporations  such  as  oil  companies,  brokerage  firms,  etc. 

•  Their  own  businesses 

•  Legal  firms 

•  Hospitality  Industry 

EXAMPLES  OF  OCCUPATIONS: 

Promotion 

•  Advertising  Executive 

•  Campaign  Consultant 

•  Fund  Raiser 


Marketing/Merchandising  Specialist 
®  Public  Relations  Officer 

•  Product  Demonstrator 
Manage  jii;  e '1'' f 

•  Broadcasting  Director 

•  Chief  Executive  Officer  (e.g.  Corporate) 

-  Entrepreneur/Small  Business  Owner 

-  Franchise  Owner/Operator 

-  Grain  Elevator  Manager 
Government  Administrator 

•  Hospital/Health  Administrator 

•  Judge 

•  Publisher 

•  Pohtician  (e.g.  City  Councillor,  MLA,  MP,  Mayor) 

•  Recreation  Administrator 

•  Retail  Store  Manager 

•  Restaurant/Hotel  Manager 

•  School/College/University  Administrator 
Sales 

•  Auctioneer 

•  Broker  (e.g.  grain,  mutual  fund,  stock  investment) 

•  Buyer/Purchasing  Agent 

•  Dealer  (e.g.  antiques,  art,  bullion,  stamp) 

•  Insurance  Salesperson 

•  Motor  Vehicle/Farm  Machinery  Salesperson 

-  Real  Estate  Agent 
Securities  Counsellor 

'  Surface  Land  Agent 

Technical  Salesperson/Representative  (e.g.  computer  products,  agricultural 
suppHes,  chemicals) 
Travel  Consultant 

®  Agent  (e.g.  business,  music) 

•  Appraiser  (e.g.  land,  vehicles) 

•  Conference  Co-ordinator/Planner 

•  Economist 

•  Financial  Planner 

•  Labour/Industrial  Relations  Specialist 

•  Land  Developer 

•  Lawyer 

^  Rural  Assessor 
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PROFILE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 


eople  in  information  management  occupations  describe  themselves  as 
orderly  and  practical.  They  like  to  follow  an  established  procedure  for  doing 
things. 

PREFERRED  SUBJECT  AREAS: 

•  Business  Education 

•  English 

•  Mathematics 

PREFERRED  INTERESTS: 

•  Working  with  data/information 

•  Keeping  records 

•  Operating  office  machines 

•  Writing  reports 

•  Organizing  office  procedures 

WORK  VALUES: 

•  Security 

•  Precise  work 

•  Stability 

PREFERRED  SKILL  AREAS: 

•  Using  their  hands 

•  Using  numbers 

•  Using  logical  thinking 

•  Paying  attention  to  details 

TYPICAL  WORK  SETTINGS: 

•  Accounting  firms 

•  Financial  institutions  such  as  banks 

•  Business  offices 

•  Government  offices 

•  Libraries 


®  Court  Reporter 
®  Dispatcher  (e.g.  taxi,  bus) 
®  Health  Records  Technician 
"5  Highway  Scales  Operator 
o  Hotel  Clerk/Receptionist 
°  Land  Titles  Examiner 
°  Library  Technician 
o  Postal  Clerk 

Secretary  (e.g.  executive,  legal,  medical) 
°  Telephone/Switchboard  Operator 
®  Word  Processing  Operator 
Financial 

*  Accountant 
^  Auditor 

-  Bank  Manager 
°  Credit  Manager 

Financial  Analyst 

-  Insurance  Underwriter 
Loans  Officer 

Otlier 

•  Actuary 

o  Business  Education  Teacher 

°  Claims  Adjuster  (Insurance  and  Real  Estate) 

®  Customs/Immigration  Officer 

®  Data  Management  Analyst 

®  Information  Broker/Specialist 

°  Mathematics  Teacher 

o  Market  Research  Analyst 

®  Statistician 


EXAMPLES  OF  OCCUPATIONS: 

Clericai 

•  Bank  Teller 

•  Cashier 

•  Clerk  (e.g.  accounting,  admitting,  car  rental,  collections,  credit,  customs, 
file,  information,  library,  mail,  payroll,  shipping/receiving,  utilities) 

•  Computer  Operator 
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CAREER  PROFILE 

POSSIBLE  OPTIONS 


1. 
2. 

3. 


POSSIBLE  WORK  SETTINGS: 


POSSIBLE  OPTIONS 


7^ 


1. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  COMPONENTS  OF  CAREER  PLANNING  IS  IDENTIFYING  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK,  THIS  PROCESS  IS  CALLED  EXPLORING. 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  INVOLVES  GENERATING  OPTIONS  BASED  UPON  YOUR  SELF- 
LNFORMATION,  AND  RESEARCHING  THOSE  OPTIONS 

THREE  GOOD  WA  YS  OF  GETTING  INFORMATION  ON  OPTIONS  ARE  OBTAINING  PRINT  INFORMATION 
FROM  LIBRARIES,  COMPANIES,  AND  ASSOCIATIONS;  TALKING  TO  PEOPLE;  AND  GAINING  EXPERIENCE 
IN  THE  FIELD. 
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JUST  CHECKING 


As  a  result  of  completing  Booklet  3,  have  you: 


Yes 

Need  More 
Information/ 
Assistance 

1.  Gained  an  understanding  of  the  steps  involved 
in  occupational  exploration? 

2.  Generated  a  list  of  at  least  six 
occupational  options? 

3.  Developed  skills  in  researching  different 
options? 

If  you  indicated  that  you  need  more  information  or  assistance  in  any  of 
these  areas,  refer  to  the  list  of  resources  on  the  next  page. 


1 .  Alberta  Career  DeveJopment  and  Employment  Publications. 

These  publications  are  available  free  of  charge  to  Albertans.  Call  the 

Career  Information  Hotline  for  copies. 

*  It's  About  Time  To  Start  Thinking  About  Your  Future 

®  Volunteerism:  Building  Futures 

2.  Books 

Bolles,  Richard.  What  Colour  is  Your  Parachute?  A  Practical  Manual  For 
Job  Hunters  and  Career  Changers.  Berkeley,  California:  Ten  Speed 
Press,  annual. 

Michelozzi,  Betty  and  Neville.  Coming  Alive  From  Nine  To  Five:  The 
Career  Search  Handbook.  Palo  Alto,  California:  Mayfield  Publishing 
Company,  1980. 

Weinstein,  Robert  y  .Jobs  for  the  21st  Century  New  York:  Collier  Books, 
1983. 
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3.  People 

•  Career  Information  Hotline 

The  Hotline  is  a  career  information  and  referral  service  available 
weekdays  from  8:15  am  to  4:30  pm. 

-  In  Edmonton,  call  422-4266. 

-  Outside  of  Edmonton,  call  toll-free  by  dialing  0  and  asking  for 
Zenith  22140. 

-  Hearing  impaired  individuals  in  Edmonton  call  422-5283;  outside 
of  Edmonton  call  1-800-232-7215  for  message  relay. 

o  Career  Development  Centres 

Located  throughout  Alberta,  Career  Development  Centres  provide  a  range 
of  services  to  adult  Albertans  including  career  and  apprenticeship 
counselling. 

-  Call  the  Career  Information  Hotline  for  the  location  nearest  you. 


ISBN  0-7732-0157-2 

®  1989,  Alberta  Career  Development  and  Employment 
For  additional  copies,  please  contact: 

Learning  Resources  Distributing  Centre 
Alberta  Education 
12360  -  142  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5L  4X9 

Telephone:  427-2767 
89/10/25M 
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INTRODUCTION 


veryday,  you  make  decisions:  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  to  eat 
for  breakfast,  and  what  to  wear.  Decisions  that  are  made  almost 
automatically,  with  little  fanfare  and  debate,  are  sometimes  called  "cold 
decisions."  There  is  very  little  at  stake  and  the  consequences  of  making  a 
poor  decision  are  not  earth  shattering.  (What  could  possibly  go  wrong  if  you 
have  toast  instead  of  cereal  for  breakfast?) 

However,  there  are  decisions  in  life  that  are  considered  to  be  "hot." 
There  is  a  great  deal  at  stake  if  a  poor  decision  is  made,  and  the 
consequences  are  often  costly.  Examples  of  hot  decisions  include  choosing  a 
marriage  partner,  deciding  whether  or  not  to  buy  a  house  and  making  a 
career  choice.  Because  so  much  is  at  stake,  hot  decisions  should  be  made 
after  careful  thought  and  with  some  method  of  evaluating  the  pros  and 
cons  of  each  option  being  considered. 

People  use  a  variety  of  methods  to  help  them  make  decisions.  Some 
consult  their  daily  horoscope  to  see  if  "conditions  are  right".  Others  use 
techniques  such  as  tossing  a  coin  or  rolling  dice.  Some  even  let  other  people 
decide  for  them.  Declarations  such  as  "it's  up  to  my  wife/husband"  or 
"you're  the  expert  -  you  decide"  are  frequently  heard.  Still  others  just  go 
with  their  instincts,  insisting  that  their  gut  reaction  is  best. 

While  flipping  a  coin  may  be  fine  to  determine  which  team  gets  first  bat 
in  a  ball  game,  it  is  not  the  most  appropriate  method  for  making  a  career 
decision.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  make  hot  decisions  is  to  use  a 
model  for  decision-making.  A  model  is  simply  a  series  of  steps  that  guide 
you  through  the  process  of  arriving  at  an  appropriate  decision. 

The  purpose  of  Booklet  4,  Deciding,  is  to  provide  you  with  a  practical 
decision  making  model.  At  the  completion  of  this  booklet,  you  should  be 
able  to: 

1.  Understand  the  steps  involved  in  making  a  decision, 

2.  Use  the  model  to  make  your  career  decision,  and 

3.  Estabhsh  a  goal  and  make  a  plan  of  action. 
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1.  At  this  point  in  your  career  plan,  you  have  identified  information  about 
yourself,  generated  several  options,  and  completed  research  on  each  one 
of  your  options.  You  are  now  in  a  position  to  decide.  If,  for  some 
reason,  you  have  missed  these  three  activities,  you  may  want  to  go  back 
and  work  on  Booklet  2,  Discovering  Yourself,  and  Booklet  3,  Exploring 
Options,  before  continuing.  However,  if  you  have  completed  your 
research  and  are  wondering  how  to  make  sense  of  the  piles  of  paper  you 
have  accumulated,  read  on! 

2.  There  is  nothing  magical  about  career  decision  making.  Chances  are,  you 
won't  have  a  sudden  inspiration  and  know  exactly  what  choice  to  make. 
Your  career  decision  is  more  likely  to  be  made  with  a  healthy  dose  of 
worrying,  wondering  and  asking  yourself:  "Am  I  doing  the  right  thing?" 
Some  anxiety  and  doubts  are  normal. 


If  your  self  discovery  and  occupational  exploration  were  thorough, 
complete  and  accurate,  making  a  decision  will  not  take  a  long  period  of 
time.  However,  once  the  decision  is  made,  you  will  then  have  to  map  out 
a  plan  of  action  and  work  out  many  details.  Naturally,  this  will  take 
longer. 

Booklet  4  consists  of  exercises  to  help  you  translate  your  career  goals 
into  action.  By  all  means,  work  out  and  write  down  your  plans  -  in  the 
booklet. 

If  you  get  stuck  at  any  point  in  Booklet  4,  call  the  Career  Information 
Hotline.  The  toll-free  numbers  are  listed  on  page  l6. 


DECIDING:  WHAT'S  IT  ALL  ABOUT? 
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t  is  somewhat  of  a  myth  to  beUeve  that  there  is  only  one  correct  career 
choice  for  you.  The  fact  is,  there  are  many  viable  work  options  that  might 
suit  you  extremely  well.  Your  goal  in  deciding  is  to  make  the  most 
appropriate  choice,  given  your  situation  and  the  realities  in  your  life. 


Three  realities  that  will  influence  your  decision  are: 

1.  Your  personal  situation  (your  needs,  wants,  interests,  skills,  and  values), 

2.  Your  social  situation  (your  family,  friends,  and  community),  and 

3.  Your  environment  (the  opportunities  and  barriers  in  the  world  around 
you). 

Successful  career 
planners  try  to 
incorporate  these 
realities  into  their 
career  decisions, 
rather  than  make 
decisions  in  a 
vacuum.  The 
following  diagram 
may  help  you  to 
visualize  your 
realities. 


Environment: 

your  geographical  location 
(where  you  live) 

•  your  options 

•  opportunities  in  the 
workforce 

•  environmental  barriers  (such 
as  age  or  racial  discrimination 
in  the  workforce) 


How  can  you  incorporate  the  realities  of  your  life  into  your 
career  decision?  By  using  the  following  six-step  model  for 
decision-making. 


Some  of  you  are  intuitive  decision  makers:  you  seem  to 
work  things  out  without  following  a  logical  step-by-step 
approach.  If  this  is  the  case  for  you,  you  may  still  want 
to  try  working  through  the  decision-making  model,  just 
to  check  out  your  decision. 
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•  What  choice  are  you  trying  to  make? 
•  Why  is  it  necessary? 


•  What  alternatives  do  you  have? 


•  What  is  each  option  all  about? 


•  What  are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  alternative? 
•  How  does  each  option  relate  to  you? 


•  What  must  you  do  to  reach  your  career  goal? 


•  What  might  prevent  you  from  reaching  your  career  goal? 


This  decision-making  model  can  be  used  for  making  many  types  of  career 
decision.  For  example,  you  can  use  the  model  to  determine: 

which  occupational  field  to  enter, 

which  training/educational  program  to  take, 

whether  or  not  to  change  jobs, 

whether  or  not  to  make  an  occupational  change, 

whether  or  not  to  start  a  small  business. 
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Although  the  decisions  to  be  made  are  different,  the  steps  you  work  through 
to  arrive  at  an  appropriate  choice  are  the  same. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  provide  examples  of  how  the  model  could  be 
used  for  the  wide-range  of  career  decisions  that  people  make. 

However,  it  might  be  useful  to  "walk  through"  the  steps  of  the  model, 
using  as  an  example,  a  career  decision  that  almost  everyone  has  to  take  - 
choosing  an  occupation  (see  "Example:  Working  Through  Chris'  Decision"). 
You  may  want  to  review  this  example  before  working  through  the  model  to 
make  your  decision. 


:UGH  CHRiS'  DECISION 
Define  the  Decision  to  be  Made 

Chris  would  like  to  choose  an  occupation  that  will  lead  to  satisfying 
employment. 

Identify  the  Options 

After  completing  Booklets  2  and  3,  Chris  was  able  to  identify  the 
following  occupations  in  the  health  field  that  were  of  interest  to  him: 

denturist 

pharmacist 

nurse 

medical  laboratory  technologist 
Gather  Information  on  Each  Option 

Through  his  research,  Chris  gathered  the  following  information: 
occupational  profiles  from  the  Career  Development  Centre  library, 
notes  from  interviewing  people  in  all  four  fields, 
calendar  information  regarding  course  content  and  admission 
requirements  for  the  occupations  he  was  considering, 
a  magazine  article  on  the  future  demand  for  health  professionals  in 
Canada. 

job  advertisements  from  the  careers  section  of  a  major  newspaper. 
Evaluate  the  Options  and  Decide 

Using  the  information  gathered  from  his  self  discovery  and  research, 
Chris  filled  out  the  "Evaluation  Sheet  for  Deciding"".  After  carefully 
weighing  the  options,  Chris  chose  nursing. 

Chris  then  used  the  decision-making  model  a  second  time  to  help 
him  select  an  appropriate  training  program.  After  evaluating  the 
training  alternatives,  Chris  decided  to  take  a  four-year  university 
nursing  program. 


CHRIS'  EVALUATIOM  SHEET  EOB  DECIDIMG 
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option  1: 

Option  2: 

Option  3: 

Option  4: 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

y 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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5. 
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WORKING  THROUGH  YOUR  DECISION 


STEP  1:  DEFINE  THE  DECISION  TO  BE  MADE 
When  people  don't  consciously  or  deliberately  state  the  choice  they  are 
trying  to  make,  their  thinking  may  become  clouded  or  somewhat  fuzzy. 
Chances  are,  if  the  decision  you  want  to  make  is  unclear  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process,  it  will  probably  be  even  less  clear  at  the  end!  Take  time  now 
to  write  down  what  decision  you  want  to  make. 

YOUR  DECISION: 


STEP  2:  IDENTIFY  THE  OPTION? 

It  is  important  to  clearly  identify  the  alternatives  or  options  available  to 
you.  If  you've  worked  through  Booklet  3,  Exploring  Options,  you  already 
have  a  number  of  options  Hsted  on  your  "Career  Profile"  (or  you  may  have 
generated  a  Hst  of  options  using  another  method).  Tear  out  the  "Evaluation 
Sheet  for  Deciding"  on  page  17.  Fill  in  the  name  of  each  option  you  are 
considering  under  the  headings  "Option  1"  "Option  2"  and  so  forth. 

STEP  3:  GATHER  INFORMATION  ON  EACH  OPTION 

The  more  information  you  have,  the  better  able  you  are  to  make  an 
informed  choice.  If  you  have  completed  Booklet  3,  Exploring  Options, 
you've  gathered  a  lot  of  information!  (If  you  don't  have  very  much 
information  on  your  options,  take  time  now  to  return  to  Booklet  3  and  do 
more  research  before  moving  on  to  the  next  step.) 

STEP  4:  EVALUATE  THE  OPTIONS  AND  DECIDE 

You  now  have  three  things  in  your  possession  that  will  help  you  to  decide: 

1.  Information  on  your  values,  interests  and  skills  which  you  have 
determined  by  completing  Booklet  2 ,  Discovering  Yourself,  (your 
"Personal  Profile"),  or  by  using  other  self- assessment  tools. 

2.  A  hst  of  occupations  or  options  you  are  presently  considering. 

3.  The  information  you  have  gathered  on  each  option  during  your  research. 


All  of  this  information  is  ratthng  around  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle  in  a  box.  You 
need  some  way  to  organize  the  various  pieces  in  order  to  see  a  more 
complete  picture.  The  following  "Evaluating  Options  Exercise"  will  help 
you  put  the  pieces  together  so  that  you  can  determine  which  option  is  best 
for  you. 


A 


Sometimes  people  feel  that  this  exercise  is  too  complex  or  simply  too 
much  of  a  hassle.  They  go  back  to  the  comfortable  decision-making 
methods  they  have  used  in  the  past.  Before  you  are  tempted  to  do  the 
same,  TRY  the  exercise:  you  deserve  to  give  yourself  a  chance  to  make 
the  best  possible  choice. 
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1.  Keep  the  "Evaluation  Sheet  for  Deciding"  in  front  of  you. 

2.  Look  at  the  column  on  the  LEFT  HAND  SIDE  of  the  page.  These  are  things 
in  your  work/life  that  are  important  to  you  -  things  that  you  want  or 
need  in  your  future  work  situation. 

3.  Take  your  "Personal  Profile"  (that  you  completed  in  Booklet  2)  and 
transfer  your  interest  areas,  work  values  and  transferable  skills  to  your 
evaluation  sheet.  (If  you  used  other  self-assessment  tools  than  those 
available  in  this  Guide  to  determine  your  interests,  values  and  skills,  you 
can  still  ^nter  the  information  in  the  evaluation  sheet.) 

4.  After  you  do  this,  there  will  be  three  more  categories  to  fill  in: 
"Education  Level",  "Lifestyle"  and  "Other".  Fill  in  these  categories  by 
answering  the  following  questions: 

a)  Education  Level 

What  is  the  maximum  level  of  education  that  you  are  willing  to 
pursue? 

-  No  further  education  -  3  or  4  year  apprenticeship 

-  Grade  12  -  4  year  university  degree 

-  Training  on  the  job  -  More  than  4  years  university 

-  I  year  certificate  -  Other 

-  2  year  diploma 

Enter  your  choice  of  education  level  on  the  evaluation  sheet. 

b)  Lifestyle 

Do  you  have  any  family,  personal  or  leisure  commitments  that  your 

work  must  fit  around?  For  example: 

If  you  are  a  single  parent  with  two  children,  you  might  want  an 
occupation  that  has  regular  hours.  You  would  then  write  "regular 
hours"  in  the  "Lifestyle"  category.  It  is  important  that  you  phrase 
what  you  need/want  in  a  positive  way,  rather  than  stating  what 
you  don't  want. 

Positive  way:  I  want  regular  hours 
Negative  way:  I  don't  want  shift  work 

If  your  spiritual  or  religious  activities  are  a  priority,  you  may  want 
an  occupation  that  allows  you  to  have  a  day  off  on  your  special 
spiritual  day.  You  would  write  "keep  spiritual  day"  in  your 
"Lifestyle"  category. 
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If  you  want  time  to  pursue  certain  leisure  or  recreational  activities, 
you  may  want  an  occupation  that  involves  working  a  37  hour  week 
(rather  than  a  60  hour  week!).  You  would  enter  "37  hour  week" 
in  your  "Lifestyle"  category. 

If  you  wish  to  live  and  work  in  a  small  town  or  rural  area,  you 
may  want  an  occupation  that  is  in  demand  or  has  employment 
potential  in  a  rural  setting.  Your  "Lifestyle"  category  would  read, 
"live  and  work  in  a  rural  area."  (If  you  need  more  information  on 
balancing  your  lifestyle,  refer  to  Booklet  5,  Implementing.) 
c)  Other  Needs/Wants 

Are  there  any  other  important  things  you  need  or  want  in  your  work 
that  have  not  been  listed?  If  so,  add  them  to  the  "Other"  category  on 
your  evaluation  sheet.  Just  remember  to  list  your  need/wants  in  a 
positive  way! 
For  example: 

You  may  need  a  certain  salary  level  to  meet  your  expenses.  If 
salary  is  important,  you  would  list  your  minimum  salary 
requirements  in  the  "Other"  category. 

If  you  have  a  bad  back,  you  may  need  an  occupation  that  involves 
a  minimal  amount  of  physical  work  (such  as  Hfting  or  carrying). 
You  would  enter  "minimal  physical  work"  in  the  "Other" 
category. 

5.  Once  you  have  completed  the  left-hand  column,  bring  out  the 
information  that  you  have  researched  on  each  option.  Review  the  bits 
and  pieces  of  information  that  you've  gathered  and  sort  them  into  piles 
based  on  each  option. 

6.  Looking  at  only  one  option  at  a  time,  check  {i^)  YES  or  NO  if  the 
option  matches  or  does  not  match  your  interest  areas,  work  values, 
transferable  skills,  desired  education  level,  lifestyle  or  other  factors. 

7.  The  option  with  the  highest  number  of  YES  answers  should  be  the  one 
that  best  meets  your  needs/wants. 


If  this  choice  does  not  "feel  right"  to  you  or  if  you  find  that  there  is 
"no  match"  between  your  Hst  of  needs/wants  and  your  options,  this 
may  mean  that: 

a)  your  self  information  or  information  obtained  through  research  is 
incomplete  or  inaccurate,  or 

b)  there  may  be  one  or  more  factors  in  your  self  information  that  have 
a  higher  degree  of  importance  to  you  than  other  factors. 

In  either  case,  you  may  want  to  go  back  to  Booklets  2  and  3,  and 
review  the  exercises  or  contact  a  resource  person  at  the  Career 
Information  Hotline  to  discuss  your  situation.  (The  Hotline  number  is 
Hsted  on  page  16). 


Congratulations!  Based  upon  the  evaluation  of  your  options,  you  have  just 
made  a  decision.  The  question  is,  how  do  you  get  from  where  you  are  now 
to  where  you  want  to  go?  The  answer:  formulate  the  decision  that  you've 
made  into  a  goal,  and  then  map  out,  in  writing,  a  plan  to  achieve  your 
goal. 


DEFINING  YOUR  GOAL 

Now  that  you've  made  your  decision,  it's  time  to  define  your  goal. 
Decisions  such  as  "going  back  to  school",  "finding  a  job"  or  "making  a 
career  change"  are  just  too  general  -  they  don't  tell  you  exactly  what  you 
are  going  to  do  or  how  you  are  going  to  do  it.  You  need  to  translate  your 
decision  into  a  specific  goal.  For  example: 

"Going  back  to  school"  can  be  re-worded  to  state: 

"My  goal  is  to  enter  a  College  accounting  program  by  next  fall." 

"Finding  a  job"  can  be  translated  into,  "In  the  next  two  weeks,  1  will 
search  for  work  in  the  agricuhural  sales  field  in  northeastern  Alberta." 

When  your  goal  is  specific,  you  have  a  clear  direction  to  move  toward. 
Take  a  few  minutes  now  to  translate  your  decision  into  a  goal. 
My  goal  is  to: 

(Do  what?)  

(When?)  


Two  of  the  most  common  problems  experienced  by  goal-setters  are:  I) 
establishing  a  goal  .  .  .  and  then  doing  nothing  about  it,  or  2)  rushing 
into  a  flurry  of  activities  in  order  to  quickly  achieve  a  goal,  with  no 
"method  to  the  madness".  If  you  work  through  the  next  section  on 
action  planning,  hopefully,  you  can  avoid  these  problems. 


DEVELOPING  YOUR  ACTION  PLAN 

Most  people  think  that  in  order  to  move  towards  a  goal,  they  have  to  plan 
in  a  forward  direction.  As  crazy  as  this  may  sound,  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
move  forward  is  to  plan  backwards  from  your  goal  like  this: 


YOU  ARE 
HERE 


YOUR 
GOAL 


When  you  work  from  the  future  back  to  the  present,  you  are  less  likely  to 
miss  important  steps  along  the  way,  you  will  be  able  to  determine  which 
steps  have  to  be  done  first,  and  you  will  also  be  able  to  break  the  big  steps 
into  smaller,  more  manageable  ones. 

When  you  have  identified  all  the  steps,  you  then  do  or  implement  them  in  a 
forward  direction  Uke  this: 


YOU  ARE 
HERE 


Implement  Forwards 


Planning  backwards  isn't  as  difficult  as  it  sounds! 

There  are  two  questions  that  you  can  use  to  map  out  your  action  plan: 

1.  Can  I  do  this  today? 

2.  If  not,  what  would  I  have  to  do  first? 

The  following  example  should  help  you  to  understand  this  planning  process. 


X  A 


Chris '  goal  is  to  enter  a  university  nursing  program  by  next  fall.  Chris 
sat  down  and  thought  of  the  major  tasks  he  would  have  to  complete  in 
order  to  begin  school  in  the  fall.  He  came  up  with  a  list  of  four  major 
tasks:  apply  to  universities,  get  his  financing  in  place,  find  student 
housing,  and  bone  up  on  his  study  skills.  Chris  started  with  the  first 
task,  applying  to  universities.  Here  are  the  questions  Chris  asked 
himself  in  order  to  identify  the  steps  to  reach  his  goal. 


MAJOR  TASK:  Apply  to  Universities 

1.  Can  I  go  to  university  today?  Of  course  not!  What  would  1  have  to  do 
first?  Get  accepted  into  university. 

2.  Can  I  be  accepted  today?  No.  What  would  I  have  to  do  first?  Get 
application  forms  and  apply  to  different  universities. 

3.  Can  I  apply  today?  No.  What  would  I  have  to  do  first?  Decide  which 
universities  1  want  to  apply  to. 
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4.  Could  I  decide  today?  No.  What  would  I  have  to  do  first?  Research 
different  schools  -  read  school  calendars,  etc. 

Now,  if  Chris  were  to  list  his  steps  starting  from  his  goal  and  working  to 
tlie  left  (backwards  from  his  goal),  this  is  what  his  action  plan  would  look 
Hke: 


MAJOR  TASK:  APPLY  TO  UNIVERSITIES 


GOAL: 


Of  course,  this  is  only  ONE  "path"  on  Chris'  map  ...  he  has  to  continue 
asking  the  same  two  (very  famihar)  questions  until  he  has  all  the  steps 
steps:      identified  that  will  lead  him  to  his  goal.  Areas  yet  to  be  addressed  include 


financial  assistance,  student  housing  and  study  skills.  Here's  what  Chris' 
final  plan  looked  like: 


Steps: 


MAJOR  TASK: 

Apply  h) 


CHRIS'  COMPLETED  ACTION  PROFILE 


GOAL: 


MAJOR  TASK: 


MAJOR  TASK:    ^^y,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 


MAJOR  TASK:  //^^^^^^ 


Action  Planning  Exercise 

1.  Look  at  where  you  are  now  and  what  your  goal  is.  Take  the  goal  that 
you  identified  on  page  9  and  record  it  on  your  "Action  Profile"  on  page 
12. 

2.  What  are  the  major  tasks  or  big  steps  that  you  must  complete  to  reach 
your  goal?  Record  the  major  tasks  in  the  four  corners  on  page  12.  If  you 
have  more  than  four  major  tasks,  record  the  others  on  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper. 

3.  Then  identify  the  smaller  steps  for  each  task  by  using  the  two  questions: 
Question  1: 

Can  I  .  .  .  (complete  my  major  task)  today? 
Question  2: 

If  not,  what  do  I  have  to  do  first? 

Continue  to  ask  the  questions  until  you  feel  that  you  have  identified  all 
of  the  smaller  steps.  Record  the  steps  for  each  major  task  in  the  circles 
on  page  12. 

The  nice  thing  about  your  "Action  Profile"  is  that  your  steps  are  already  in 
the  order  in  which  you  do  them  -  you  start  at  the  outer  circles  and  work 
toward  your  goal.  Now  you  can  clearly  see  that  there  are  many  things  to 
do:  people  to  contact,  places  to  go,  more  information  to  find.  The  question 
is:  Will  you  get  everything  done  on  time?  You  will,  if  you  make  a  timetable. 

Timetables  or  schedules  are  wonderful  things!  Somehow,  when  you 
commit  your  steps  to  paper  and  add  a  deadline,  your  goal  becomes 
real  .  .  .  and  achievable.  Here  are  some  tips  on  scheduhng: 

1.  Buy  yourself  a  monthly  calendar.  Put  the  steps  that  you  must  complete 
on  the  appropriate  day(s),  weeks  and  months  on  the  calendar. 

2.  Make  a  weekly  or  daily  list  of  "things  to  do".  Check  things  off  your  list 
as  you  complete  them. 

3.  If  possible,  start  with  the  steps  that  take  the  least  amount  of  time  and 
that  you  feel  most  comfortable  with.  If  you  break  yourself  in  gently,  you 
will  find  your  confidence  building  as  you  tackle  the  more  complex  tasks. 

4.  Inform  those  close  to  you  of  your  schedule,  so  they  can  be  prepared  for 
your  busy  times. 


5.  Reward  yourself  when  you  have  completed  a  major  task  -  hard  work 
deserves  recognition!  Having  lunch  with  a  friend,  going  to  a  concert,  or 
even  thinking  positive  thoughts  such  as  "I  did  it!"  can  keep  your 
motivation  level  high. 

6.  Always  have  a  Plan  B  ready  and  waiting.  If,  for  some  reason,  your  plan 
falls  through,  you  will  still  have  other  goals  to  work  towards.  For 
example,  if  Chris  finds  that  he  cannot  get  into  university  this  fall,  he  may 
institute  his  Plan  B:  work  while  taking  evening  or  distance  education 
classes. 


You  have  made  a  decision  .  .  .  you  are  determined  .  .  .  you  have  developed 
a  wonderful  action  plan.  Yet,  as  unbelievable  as  it  may  seem,  you  may  not 
follow  through  on  your  plan.  Now  may  be  a  good  time  to  identify  some 
barriers  that  may  interfere  with  your  plans  and  think  of  ways  to  get  around 
them. 

One  effective  way  to  remove  barriers  is  to  look  at  your  career  decision 
and  ask  the  following  questions: 

1.  "What  will  help  me  move  toward  my  career  goal?"  List  all  things  that 
keep  you  on  track  (e.g.,  desire  to  learn  new  things/go  back  to  school, 
support  from  family  and  friends,  etc.). 


2.  "What  will  keep  me  from  moving  toward  my  career  goal?"  List  all  the 
things  that  may  bump  you  off  the  track  (e.g.,  lack  of  funds,  disapproval 
of  spouse,  geographic  location,  etc.). 
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Take  a  close  look  at  the  things  that  may  bump  you  off  the  track.  Are  they 
in  your  control  or  totally  out  of  your  control?  Put  a  check  mark  beside 
those  barriers  over  which  you  feel  you  have  some  control. 

Finally,  list  ways  that  you  could  either  break  down  or  go  around  the 
barriers  over  which  you  have  some  control  (e.g.,  If  one  of  your  barriers 
is  lack  of  funds,  you  could:  apply  early  to  several  funding  sources;  work 
for  a  year  and  save  the  cost  of  tuition  and  books;  work  part-time  while 
attending  school;  develop  a  budget  and  try  to  live  within  it;  etc.). 


Booklet  4  was  tough!  You  have  accomplished  a  great  deal.  You  have  now 
made  a  career  decision,  formulated  a  goal,  completed  your  action  plan  and 
scheduled  the  steps  that  will  lead  to  your  goal. 

Regardless  of  what  decision  you  have  made,  you  probably  will  be  moving 
in  a  new  direction.  To  get  some  tips  on  how  to  carry  out  your  decision  and 
how  to  manage  the  changes  that  may  accompany  it,  continue  on  to  Booklet 
5,  Implementing. 
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SUMMARY 


THERE  ARE  MANY  TYPES  OF  DECISIONS  THAT  PEOPLE  MAKE;  SOME  ARE  ALMOST  AUTOMATIC  AND 
REQUIRE  LITTLE  THOUGHT  OR  PLANNING.  OTHERS,  SUCH  AS  MAKING  CAREER  DECISIONS,  ARE  MORE 
COMPLEX  AND  REQUIRE  CAREFUL  THOUGHT  AS  WELL  AS  A  METHOD  FOR  DECIDING 

THE  DECISION-MAKING  MODEL  OUTLINED  IN  THIS  BOOKLET  CONSISTS  OF  SIX  STEPS:  DEFINING  THE 
DECISION  TO  BE  MADE,  IDENTIFYING  OPTIONS,  GATHERING  INFORMATION  ON  EACH  OPTION, 
EVALUATLNG  THE  OPTIONS,  DECIDING  AND  FORMULATING  AN  ACTION  PLAN  AND  IDENTIFYING 
BARRIERS.  THIS  MODEL  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  MANY  LIFE  DECISIONS. 

THERE  IS  NO  SUCH  THING  AS  A  '  CORRECT '  CAREER  DECISION.  YOUR  GOAL  IS  TO  MAKE  AN 
INFORMED  CHOICE. 
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As  a  result  of  completing  Booklet  4,  have  you: 


Yes 

Need  More 
Information/ 
Assistance 

1.  Gained  an  understanding  of  the  six  steps 
involved  in  decision  making? 

2.  Used  the  decision-making  model  to  make  your 
career  decision? 

3.  Established  a  goal  and  made  an  action  plan? 

If  you  indicated  that  you  need  more  information  or  assistance  in  any  of 
these  areas,  refer  to  the  following  list  of  resources. 
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(MAL  RESOURCES 


1.  elopment  and  Employment  Publications. 

These  publications  are  available  free  of  charge  to  Albertans.  Call  the 
Career  Information  Hothne  for  copies. 
The  Adult  Back  To  School  Book. 

It's  About  Time  ...To  Start  Thinking  About  Your  Future. 

2.  i.- 

Miller,  Gordon  Porter.  Life  Choices:  How  To  Make  the  Critical  Decisions  - 

About  Your  Education,  Career,  Marriage,  Family,  Lifestyle.  New  York: 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Pubhshers,  1978. 
Sher,  Barbara  with  Gottlieb,  Annie.  Wishcraft.  How  To  Get  What  You 

Really  Want.  New  York:  Ballentine  Books,  1979- 
McRae,  Bradley.  Practical  Time  Management:  How  To  Get  More  Things 

Done  in  Less  Time.  North  Vancouver,  British  Columbia:  Self-Counsel 

Press,  1988. 


Career  Information  Hotline 

The  Hotline  is  a  career  information  and  referral  service  available 
weekdays  from  8:15  am  to  4:30  pm. 

-  In  Edmonton,  call  422-4266. 

-  Outside  of  Edmonton,  call  toll-free  by  dialing  0  and  asking  for  Zenith 
22140. 

-  Hearing  impaired  individuals  in  Edmonton  call  422-5283;  outside  of 
Edmonton  call  1-800-232-7215  for  message  relay. 

Career  Development  Centres 

Located  throughout  Alberta,  Career  Development  Centres  provide  a  range 
of  services  to  adult  Albertans  including  career  and  apprenticeship 
counselling. 

-  Call  the  Career  Information  Hotline  for  the  location  nearest  you. 
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INTRODUCTION 


ongratulations!  You  have  come  a  long  way  in  your  career 
planning  .  .  .  you've  been  busy  discovering  yourself,  exploring  your 
options,  making  decisions,  and  developing  a  plan  of  action.  There  are  times 
in  career  planning  when  it  is  wise  to  be  cautious  -  to  carefully  think, 
discuss,  and  prepare.  However,  there  are  other  times  when  you  have  to  be 
daring  and  do  something.  Having  come  this  far,  it  is  now  time  to  stop 
"getting  ready"  and  time  to  act.  As  author  Roger  von  Oech  put  it: 

If  you  want  to  be  a  singer,  don't  think  about  wanting  to  be  a  singer, 
go  sing.  Sing  in  the  shower.  Sing  for  friends.  Join  the  choir.  Sing  for 
free.  Go  do  it.' 

Carrying  out  your  career  decision,  or  implementing  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  exciting.  You  are  ready  to  branch  out  in  a  new  direction.  Some  of 
you  will  be  returning  to  school,  others  will  be  searching  for  jobs,  and  still 
others  will  be  changing  occupations.  One  thing  is  certain:  as  you  move  in 
your  new  direction,  you  will  experience  more  change  in  your  life. 

The  purpose  of  Booklet  5  is  to  help  you  begin  to  implement  your  career 
decision  and  give  you  some  tips  on  managing  change.  By  completing  this 
booklet,  you  should: 

1 .  Have  a  better  understanding  of  how  to  carry  out  the  decision  you  have 
made. 

2.  Be  more  aware  of  some  strategies  you  can  use  to  cope  with  change. 

3.  Begin  to  develop  a  lifestyle  that  balances  work,  family,  and  leisure  time. 


1.  von  Oech,  Roger.  A  Kick  in  the  Seat  of  the  Pants,  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1986,  p.  122. 
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1.  Booklet  5  discusses  some  career  decisions  that  you  may  be  implementing 
either  now  or  sometime  in  the  future.  However,  you  may  not  need  to 
read  about  all  of  the  career  decisions  mentioned  in  this  booklet  right 
now.  Feel  free  to  glance  through  Booklet  5  and  only  use  those  sections 
that  you  need. 

2.  This  booklet  does  not  cover  everything  that  you  may  need  to  know  about 
implementing  your  decision.  However,  you  can  use  the  information 
provided  to  get  started.  Other  booklets  and  resources  which  may  help 
you  are  listed  under  "Additional  Resources"  on  page  19- 

3.  This  guide  is  your  workbook  -  feel  free  to  take  out  a  pencil  and  write  in 
it. 

4.  Just  remember,  if  you  are  having  difficulty  with  any  part  of  Booklet  5, 
you  can  call  the  Career  Information  Hotline  for  help.  The  Hotline 
numbers  are  listed  on  page  19- 
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MOVING  ON 


aking  a  career  decision  is  like  coming  to  a  clover-leaf  exchange  on  a  major 
highway.  There  are  roads  leading  in  different  directions  .  .  .  your  decision 
will  take  you  down  one  of  them. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS 

FIND  A  lOR/CHANGF  TORS 

/    ENTER  TRAINING/EDUCATION 

YOU'VE  MADE  / 

1/ 

CREATE  YOUR  OWN  JOB 

A  DECISION  TO:  ^ 

\— 

RETIRE 

Let's  look  at  where  you  may  be  going  and  how  you  can  get  there.  Here  are 
some  suggestions  to  help  you  "move  on"  ...  to  implement  your  career 
decision. 

A.  FIND  A  JOB/CHANGE  JOBS 

Having  completed  Booklets  1  through  4,  you  know  that  you  have  skills  that 
can  be  used  in  the  labour  market.  If  you  are  unemployed,  your  decision 
may  be  to  find  a  job.  If  you  are  employed  but  feeling  dissatisfied  with  the 
job  you  have  now,  your  decision  may  be  to  change  jobs. 

Checklist  for  Implementing 

If  you  have  decided  to  "move  on"  to  finding  a  job  or  changing  jobs,  here 
are  some  tips  to  get  you  started: 

□  identify  your  interests,  skills,  and  values. 

□  Decide  what  type  of  employment  you  want. 

□  Network  with  others  to  get  information  and  job  leads. 

□  Write  (or  update)  your  resume. 

□  Apply  for  jobs  in  the  manner  requested  by  employers  (e.g.  send  your 
resume  with  a  covering  letter,  fill  out  apphcation  forms  provided  by  the 
employer,  etc.). 

□  Prepare  for  job  interviews. 

□  Try  to  keep  a  positive  attitude  (even  if  you  are  rejected  a  few  times). 

As  you  scan  through  this  checkUst,  you  may  notice  that  you  have  already 
completed  several  of  the  tasks.  You  identified  your  interests,  skills  and 
values  in  Booklet  2,  Discovering  Yourself.  You  also  explored  options  and 
had  a  chance  to  network  in  Booklet  3,  Exploring  Options.  For  specific  help 
on  how  to  continue  your  job  search,  call  the  Career  Information  Hotline  and 
ask  for  a  free  copy  of  the  fob  Seekers'  Handbook. 

If  you  are  changing  jobs,  there  are  a  few  additional  steps  to  keep  in 
mind: 

□  Use  the  job  search  steps  to  line  up  a  new  position  before  leaving  your 
current  job. 

□  Write  a  letter  of  resignation  giving  your  employer  at  least  two  weeks 
notice. 

□  if  possible,  give  yourself  a  little  breathing  space  between  jobs.  Leaving 
one  job  on  a  Friday  and  starting  a  new  position  the  following  Monday 
doesn't  give  you  much  time  to  change  gears. 


Finally,  once  you  find  a  job,  allow  yourself  time  to  adjust  to  your  new 
position.  Everyone  who  starts  a  new  job  feels  a  little  "green"  and  has 
things  to  learn.  Give  yourself  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  company 
policies  and  develop  working  relationships  with  your  boss  and  co-workers. 
For  more  information  on  how  to  successfully  adjust  to  a  new  job.  contact 
the  Career  Information  Hotline  and  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  Stay  Ahead  With  A 
Good  Attitude. 

B.  ENTER  TRAINING/EDUCATION 

Thousands  of  adults  are  returning  to  school  each  year  and  discovering  that 
they  are  very  good  students!  Once  adults  get  over  the  initial  fear  of  going 
back  to  school,  they  reahze  that  they  have  many  advantages  over  younger 
students.  Instructors  often  state  that  adults  have  more  experience,  are  more 
eager  to  learn,  have  a  better  sense  of  goals,  and  are  more  committed. 
Although  you  too  may  feel  anxious  about  returning  to  school,  you  also 
realize  that  you  need  more  education  or  training  to  achieve  your  goals.  The 
fact  is,  you  may  have  to  return  to  school  at  several  different  points  in  your 
lifetime,  just  to  maintain  or  upgrade  your  skills. 
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Fortunately,  today's  educational  system  is  very  flexible:  there  is  "something 
for  everyone."  Here  are  some  ways  and  means  to  get  the  training  or 
education  that  you  need. 

1 .  Learn  While  Working 

There  are  a  variety  of  programs  that  combine  training  and  education  with 
participation  in  the  labour  force.  These  programs  allow  you  to  earn  a  wage, 
gain  valuable  work  experience,  and  learn  ...  all  at  the  same  time! 

a.  Apprenticeship 

There  are  currently  51  trades  in  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Trade 
Certification  program.  Apprenticeship  involves  t3eing  hired  by  an  employer 
in  a  trade,  working  under  the  supervision  of  a  journeyman,  and  attending 
short  technical  training  courses.  The  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  varies 
from  two  to  four  years,  depending  on  the  trade.  For  a  complete  list  of  the 
apprenticeship  trades  and  more  information  on  the  apprenticeship  program, 
contact  the  Career  Information  Hotline  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  the 
Apprenticeship  Opportunities  brochure. 

b.  Training/Education  on  the  Job 

You  can  enter  and  progress  in  a  variety  of  occupations  by  participating  in 
training/education  on  the  job.  In  most  cases,  you  must  first  be  hired  by  an 
employer.  Training  is  then  provided  by  the  employer,  a  professional 
association,  or  an  educational  institution.  Some  examples  of  this  training 
option  include: 

®  The  Alberta  Green  Certificate  Program  which  trains  farmers. 

•  Hospital-based  nursing  programs  which  train  nurses. 

•  City  Police  and  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  programs  which  train 
police  officers. 

•  The  Canadian  Armed  Forces  which  train  people  for  a  number  of  different 
military  occupations. 

•  The  Certified  General  Accountants  Association  which  provides  programs 
for  certified  general  accountants. 

•  The  Alberta  Funeral  Service  Association  which  provides  training  for 
embalmers. 

Many  employers  also  offer  training  on  the  job  to  help  current  employees 
upgrade  existing  job  skills  or  learn  new  ones. 
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2.  Study  Part-time 

Some  people  find  it  more  convenient  to  go  back  to  school  on  a  part-time 
basis:  in  the  evening,  one  or  two  days  a  week,  on  the  weekend,  or  even 
during  the  summer.  Part-time  study  allows  you  to  ease  into  the  school 
routine  slowly  by  taking  only  one  or  two  courses  at  a  time.  Learning  on  a 
part-time  basis  also  gives  you  the  freedom  to  continue  working,  care  for 
children,  or  be  involved  in  other  activities. 

Just  be  forewarned  -  completing  your  studies  part-time  will  take  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

5.  Stiiady  FuM-aime 

Going  back  to  school  on  a  full-time  basis  has  many  advantages: 
o  You  can  complete  your  studies  more  quickly. 

-  You  have  more  opportunities  to  get  support  and  encouragement  from 
instructors  and  other  students. 

-  Because  you  have  a  regular  schedule  of  classes  and  assignments,  you're 
more  likely  to  stay  motivated. 

However,  attending  classes  full-time  also  requires  that  you  have  adequate 
financial  resources,  time,  and  family  support. 

4.  Learn  at  a  Distance 

If  you  have  irregular  working  hours,  travel  frequently,  have  full-time 
responsibilities  at  home,  live  in  a  rural  area  or  prefer  to  work 
independently,  you  might  want  to  consider  studying  at  home.  Distance 
learning  is  a  method  of  completing  your  studies  outside  of  a  regular 
classroom  -  in  many  cases,  you  may  never  even  meet  your  instructor!  In 
recent  years,  modern  technology  has  changed  the  look  of  correspondence 
courses.  Many  distance  education  programs  now  combine  written  materials 
with  radio  or  television  programs,  audiotapes,  videotapes,  computer 
programs,  teleconferences,  seminars,  and  workshops.  Programs  ranging 
from  general  interest  courses  (such  as  taxidermy  and  floral  arranging)  to 
Bachelors  and  Masters  degrees  can  be  obtained  through  the  distance 
education  route.  However,  keep  in  mind  that  although  studying  at  home 
allows  you  to  work  at  your  own  pace  and  at  times  of  your  own  choosing,  it 
also  requires  a  great  deal  of  self-discipline. 


In  Alberta  there  is  a  wide  selection  of  universities,  colleges,  technical 
schools,  private  schools,  and  vocational  centres  that  offer  programs  on  a 
full-time,  part-time,  distance  education,  and/or  apprenticeship-style  basis. 
For  a  Hst  of  programs  available  and  addresses  for  the  various  institutions, 
call  the  Career  Information  Hothne  and  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  It's  About 
Time  To  Start  Thinking  About  Your  Future. 

Checklist  for  Implementing 

If  you  have  decided  to  "move  on"  to  training  or  education,  here  are  some 
tips  to  get  you  started: 

□  Determine  what  type  of  training  is  necessary  to  enter  or  advance  in  your 
chosen  occupation. 

□  Find  out 

-  What  type  of  training  is  available. 

-  Where  training  is  available. 

-  By  whom  the  training  is  offered. 

-  When  the  training  starts  and  how  long  it  will  take  to  complete  it. 

-  How  much  the  training  costs. 

-  What  type  of  certificate,  diploma,  or  degree  you  will  receive  after 
completion. 

-  Whether  or  not  the  training  will  be  recognized  by  employers. 

□  Determine  what  your  potential  job  prospects  will  be  after  completing  the 
training. 

□  insure  that  you  meet  the  entrance  requirements  (if  not,  you  may  have  to 
attend  upgrading  courses). 

□  Apply  for  admission  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  apply  to 
more  than  one  program,  just  in  case  your  first  choice  is  full. 

□  Find  out  what  types  of  financial  assistance  such  as  loans,  bursaries  or 
training  grants  may  be  available,  and  apply  for  financial  assistance. 

□  if  necessary,  make  arrangements  for  child  care,  housing,  and 
transportation. 

□  If  you  need  help  while  attending  school,  ask  for  it.  There  are  many 
resources  on  campus  such  as  student  counselling  services,  tutors,  and 
adult  support  groups. 

For  an  excellent  guide  to  educational  planning,  call  the  Career  Information 
Hotline  and  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Adult  Back  To  School  Book. 


C.  CREATE  YOUR  OWN  JOB 

Are  you  thinking  about  starting  a  small  business  .  .  .  being  your  own 
boss  .  .  .  creating  your  own  job?  If  this  is  the  direction  in  which  you're 
heading,  you  join  a  growing  number  of  Canadians  who  are  pursuing  self- 
employment  as  a  career  option.  Although  starting  a  small  business  takes 
careful  investigation,  sound  planning,  persistence  and  a  fair  amount  of 
energy,  the  personal  and  financial  rewards  are  worth  it.  Research  indicates 
that  self-employed  people  are  among  the  most  satisfied  members  of  the 
work  force! 

Checklist  for  Implementing 

Here  are  some  of  the  initial  steps  to  starting  a  small  business  and  "moving 
on"  to  self-employment.  Depending  on  the  type  of  business  you  are 
interested  in  starting,  the  following  steps  may  be  completed  in  a  different 
order  than  listed  here. 

□  Assess  your  interests,  skills,  and  values. 

□  Develop  a  business  idea  (choose  a  product  or  service  that  best  suits  your 
interests,  skills,  and  values). 

□  Decide  whether  or  not  you  need  entrepreneurial  or  business  training. 

□  Determine  if  there  is  a  market  for  your  product/service. 
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□  Write  up  a  business  plan  (including  a  financial  plan  and  an  operational 
plan  for  the  first  three  years). 

□  Secure  financing. 

□  Obtain  appropriate  licenses  and  registrations. 

□  Develop  your  product/service. 

□  Arrange  for  a  physical  location. 

□  Determine  staffing  needs. 

□  Promote  the  product/service. 

There  are  many  resources  available  to  help  you  turn  your  dream  into  a 
business  reality.  For  an  excellent  list  of  resources,  call  the  Career 
Information  Hotline  and  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  Are  You  Cut  Out  To  Be  An 
Entrepreneur? 

D.  HEViTAHZE  YOUR  PRESEi\iT  JOB 

Having  completed  Booklets  1  through  4,  you  may  want  to  do  something 
different,  but  feel  that  you  can't  .  .  .  perhaps  the  timing  is  wrong,  you 
have  financial  commitments,  or  there  are  other  valid  reasons  why  you  feel 
unable  to  leave  your  present  job.  If  this  describes  your  situation,  you  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  there  are  ways  to  perk  up  or  revitalize  your  job. 

1 .  Job  Enrichment 

Has  your  job  lost  its  challenge? 

Do  your  duties  seem  routine? 

Are  you  suffering  from  boredom  at  work? 

If  you  have  answered  yes  to  any  of  these  questions,  job  enrichment  may  be 
for  you.  Job  enrichment  simply  means  adding  challenge  to  your  work  by 
trying  new  things  or  taking  on  extra  projects. 


EXAM     F     L  M 

Pam  was  an  excellent  secretary,  but  after  five  years  of  working  in  the 
same  position  she  found  herself  stagnating.  She  decided  it  was  time  to 
perk  up  her  job!  Pam  made  a  list  of  projects  that  she  was  interested  in 
-  things  that  could  be  done  to  improve  the  office,  but  weren 't  a  part  of 
her  regular  duties.  She  approached  her  boss  with  a  proposal  and  to 
her  surprise,  it  was  approved.  With  a  new  challenge  ahead  of  her, 
Pam  felt  a  renewed  sense  of  commitment  and  enthusiasm  toward  her 
job. 
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Checklist  for  Implementing 

If  you  would  like  to  "move  on"  to  job  enrichment,  here  are  some 
suggestions: 

□  Make  a  list  of  extra  tasks  or  projects  that  interest  you  and  that  will 
benefit  your  employer. 

□  Meet  with  your  supervisor  to  discuss  the  possibilities. 

□  Be  prepared  to  answer  questions  about  the  need  for  the  projects,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  projects  (with  evidence  that  the  pros 
outweigh  the  cons),  the  costs  involved,  and  a  schedule  for  completing 
the  projects. 

□  Assure  your  employer  that  the  extra  duties  will  not  replace  or  interfere 
with  your  regular  duties. 

Job  enrichment  can  resuU  in  additional  benefits.  For  example,  as  a  result  of 
increasing  your  skills,  you  may  be  able  to  move  into  other  positions  within 
the  company.  Or,  if  you  continue  to  add  more  complex  duties  to  your  job, 
your  employer  may  be  willing  to  change  your  job  description. 

2.  Create  New  Work  Options 

Some  people  feel  that  the  only  way  to  move  in  a  company  or  organization  is 
up.  This  is  not  so!  If  you  Hke  the  company  you  work  for,  but  feel  that  you 
need  a  change  of  pace,  there  are  several  work  options  to  consider. 
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a.  Seek  a  Lateral  Move 

As  companies  tighten  their  beUs  and  pare  down  their  work  forces,  lateral 
moves  are  becoming  more  popular.  A  lateral  move  is  a  move  over  from  one 
position  to  another  within  the  same  company.  Although  the  duties  of  the 
two  positions  are  usually  different,  the  salaries  are  the  same.  In  other 
words,  you  get  the  benefits  of  a  change  in  scenery  without  being  promoted 
or  demoted. 

Checklist  for  Implementing 

The  steps  that  you  take  to  make  a  lateral  move  are  very  similar  to  those  you 
take  to  find  or  change  your  job  (see  page  3).  The  difference  is  that  instead 
of  looking  for  a  job  outside  of  your  work  setting,  you  explore  job 
opportunities  inside  the  company. 

b.  Job  Share  or  Work  Part-time 

Sometimes  full-time  work  is  not  the  answer.  You  may  like  your  work,  but 
also  need  time  to  care  for  children,  go  to  school,  or  focus  on  other  work  or 
leisure  activities.  If  this  is  the  case,  you  may  be  interested  in  either  job 
sharing  or  working  on  a  permanent  part-time  basis. 

Job  sharing  is  an  arrangement  where  two  people  share  one  full-time 
position.  Although  most  jobs  are  shared  on  a  50/50  basis,  they  can  be  spht 
in  other  proportions  such  as  60/40  or  75/25.  Partners  can  also  share  time  in 
a  variety  of  ways:  alternating  mornings  and  afternoons,  working  two  days 
one  week  and  three  days  the  next,  or  even  working  six  months  on  and  six 
months  off. 


EXAMPLE 

Ed  and  Marg  are  a  married  couple  who  share  one  teaching  position  in 
rural  Alberta.  Ed  teaches  mathematics  and  industrial  arts  three  days  a 
week.  This  leaves  time  for  his  "hobby  farm.  "Marg,  a  writer,  teaches 
English  two  days  a  week.  This  leaves  time  for  Marg  to  work  on  her 
novel. 


Checklist  for  Implementing 

If  you  are  interested  in  "moving  on"  to  a  job  sharing  arrangement,  you 
might  find  it  useful  to: 

□  Examine  your  current  position.  Not  all  jobs  can  be  readily  shared.  Those 
having  duties  which  can  be  clearly  divided  seem  to  work  best.  Do  some 
research  to  determine  if  other  job  sharing  arrangements  have  worked  for 
positions  similar  to  yours. 

□  check  with  your  company.  Does  it  have  an  existing  policy  on  job 
sharing? 

□  Find  a  partner  with  whom  you  can  share  your  position.  Your  employer 
might  be  more  receptive  to  the  idea  if  another  person  is  available  to  step 
into  the  arrangement. 

□  Work  out  the  details  of  the  arrangement  with  the  other  person.  How 
many  days  a  week  will  each  person  work?  How  will  you  divide  the 
duties?  How  will  you  communicate  with  each  other?  How  will  the 
employment  benefits  such  as  pension  plans,  medical  and  dental  plans, 
sick  leave,  and  vacation  time  be  divided? 

□  Prepare  a  written  proposal  for  your  employer.  The  proposal  could 
include  topics  such  as  the  reasons  the  employer  should  consider  the  job 
sharing  arrangement,  benefits  to  the  company,  and  a  detailed  work  plan 
which  addresses  the  questions  asked  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

For  detailed  information  on  how  to  share  the  job  you  have  now  or  apply 
for  a  new  job  to  be  shared,  check  the  list  of  resources  on  page  19- 

Part-time  work  used  to  be  thought  of  as  a  short-term  or  temporary 
arrangement.  However,  over  the  last  ten  years,  permanent  part-time  work 
has  become  a  serious  work  option  for  workers  of  all  ages  in  a  variety  of 
occupations.  Some  examples  are  nurses,  hairstylists,  lawyers,  assembly-hne 
workers,  telephone  operators,  and  social  workers.  Part-time  work  schedules 
can  be  set  up  in  a  variety  of  ways:  half  days,  full  days  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  several  days  a  month,  or  a  few  weeks/months  a  year. 

Checklist  for  Implementing 

There  are  two  different  ways  to  secure  a  permanent  part-time  position.  If 
you  are  presently  working  full-time,  you  can  ask  your  employer  to  either 
reduce  your  current  position  to  a  part-time  position  or  split  the  job  into  two 
separate  part-time  positions.  Although  this  sounds  difficult,  it  can  be  done! 
Here  are  some  suggestions  for  "moving  on"  to  a  permanent  part-time 
position  with  your  present  employer: 
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□  Look  at  your  job  description:  have  any  duties  become  redundant?  Can 
any  duties  be  eliminated?  Can  any  duties  be  delegated  to  others?  If  you 
cannot  see  any  way  to  streamline  your  job  (that  is,  reduce  your  hours), 
you  may  suggest  that  the  position  be  split  into  two  part-time  positions. 

□  Approach  your  supervisor  with  a  written  proposal.  For  example,  if  you 
want  to  work  a  four  day  week,  your  proposal  could  outline  how  your 
hours  could  be  reduced,  what  the  advantages  would  be  to  the  company, 
and  how  your  wages  and  benefits  could  be  reduced.  However,  if  your 
request  is  to  split  the  job  into  two  positions,  your  proposal  could  define 
your  duties  and  suggest  how  they  could  be  split,  discuss  how  the 
advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  and  outline  a  detailed  plan  for 
implementation. 

If  your  employer  is  not  willing  to  consider  a  part-time  arrangement,  use  the 
job  search  steps  discussed  on  page  3  to  help  you  find  part-time  work. 

3.  Take  A  Leave  of  Absence 

You  may  long  to  take  a  break  from  work  -  to  recharge  your  batteries.  How 
does  sailing  around  the  world,  staying  at  home  to  grow  hot  house  tomatoes, 
or  panning  for  gold  in  the  Yukon  sound?  Impossible,  you  say!  With  some 
planning,  you  may  be  able  to  leave  paid  employment  to  travel,  volunteer, 
learn  new  things,  or  spend  time  with  your  family.  The  most  common 
method  of  leaving  paid  work,  with  provisions  for  you  to  return  at  a  later 
date,  is  called  a  leave  of  absence.  There  are  three  different  types  of  leaves: 

a.  A  sabbatical  is  a  paid  leave  from  work  in  which  your  benefits  and 
seniority  in  the  company  are  maintained.  Sabbaticals  are  most  frequently 
granted  for  employees  to  pursue  further  education  or  training  and  are 
usually  no  more  than  two  years  in  duration. 

b.  A  personal  leave  is  a  leave  without  pay  from  the  company,  with 
benefits  and  seniority  maintained.  Personal  leaves  are  usually  up  to  90 
days  in  duration.  You  may  want  to  request  a  personal  leave  for  any 
number  of  reasons  including  time  off  for  travel,  religious  activities, 
personal  therapy,  training,  or  family  illness. 

c.  An  extended  leave  is  an  unpaid  leave  with  seniority  maintained  but  no 
benefits.  The  extended  leave  is  generally  given  when  more  than  90  days 
off  are  requested. 

Just  remember  that  all  leaves  of  absence  are  granted  at  the  discretion  of 
your  employer  -  it  may  take  some  work  to  swing  it! 
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Checklist  for  Implementing 

Here  are  some  suggestions  that  you  may  find  useful  for  "moving  on"  to  a 
leave  of  absence: 

□  Decide  whether  or  not  you  can  afford  to  take  a  leave  of  absence,  and  if 
so,  for  how  long. 

□  Time  your  leave  carefully  -  try  to  leave  during  a  slow  period,  not  during 
your  company's  busy  season/cycle.  This  will  give  your  employer  more 
time  to  hire  and  train  your  replacement. 

□  Draw  up  a  proposal  to  present  to  your  employer.  As  your  leave  will 
likely  result  in  some  cost  to  your  employer,  try  to  highhght  some  benefits 
your  leave  may  have  for  the  company. 

□  Try  to  finish  any  major  tasks  or  outstanding  projects  before  you  leave.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  be  sure  to  leave  behind  a  good  set  of  notes  or 
records  for  your  replacement. 

Train  one  or  two  co-workers  in  the  most  important  aspects  of  your  job 
before  you  leave.  They  might  be  able  to  help  your  replacement  if 
problems  crop  up  while  you're  away. 


For  more  information  on  revitalizing  your  job,  consult  the  resources  on 
page  19. 


E.  RETIRE 

Today,  people  view  retirement  in  many  different  ways.  Some  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  don't  have  to  work  .  .  .  they  make  plans  to  retire 
early,  at  the  age  of  50  or  55.  Others  are  content  to  wait  until  the  traditional 
retirement  age  of  65.  Still  others  don't  want  to  retire  at  all!  They  happily 
and  productively  motor  along  well  into  their  70's  and  80's.  Whether  your 
decision  to  retire  has  come  at  an  earlier  or  later  age,  you  can  be  assured  of 
one  thing:  you  are  entering  another  challenging  phase  in  your  life. 
Retirement  means  making  important  decisions  such  as  how  to  spend  your 
time,  how  to  manage  financially,  where  to  live,  and  how  to  stay  healthy. 
These  major  decisions  require  careful  thought  and  planning  -  the  earher 
you  plan,  the  easier  your  adjustment  to  this  new  phase  will  be. 

Checklist  for  Implementing 

If  your  decision  is  to  "move  on"  to  retirement,  here  are  some  suggestions 
for  planning: 

□  Take  time  now  to  develop  interests.  Vague  ideas  about  "putting  your  feet 
up",  "traveUing"  or  "puttering  around  the  house"  may  quickly  lose 
appeal.  Look  at  the  interests  and  skills  you  identified  in  Booklet  2, 
Discovering  Yourself.  Can  any  of  these  be  developed  into  hobbies,  leisure 
activities,  a  volunteer  service  to  someone  else,  a  part-time  job,  or  even  a 
small  business?  Think  about  what  you  are  retiring  to,  and  not  just  what 
you  are  retiring  from. 

□  Draw  up  a  realistic  budget  of  your  yearly  retirement  expenses  and 
income.  Check  out  sources  of  retirement  income  such  as  company 
pensions,  government  pensions,  retirement  savings  plans,  individual 
savings  accounts,  or  assets  such  as  personal  property.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
start  financial  planning  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  you  will  have 
sufficient  income  to  meet  your  retirement  needs.  Try  to  pay  off  large 
debts  such  as  your  house  mortgage  or  vehicle  loan  before  retiring. 

□  Decide  if  your  present  location  and  home  suits  your  retirement  needs. 
Consider  the  cost,  size,  required  maintenance,  and  comfort  of  your 
home.  If  you  have  established  friends,  a  climate  that  you  enjoy  and  a 
home  that  satisfies  your  needs,  there  may  be  no  reason  to  move. 
However,  if  you  feel  a  change  is  necessary,  talk  to  friends  or  others  who 
have  moved  into  other  types  of  accommodation  such  as  adult-style 
homes,  condominiums,  or  apartments.  If  you  are  thinking  of  moving  to 
another  province  or  country,  consider  renting  your  home  and  trying  out 
your  new  location  for  a  six  month  period. 


□  Be  good  to  yourself!  Taking  care  of  your  health  is  the  key  to  an  active, 
enjoyable  and  independent  retirement.  Exercise  regularly,  eat  well- 
balanced  meals,  learn  to  relax,  and  get  plenty  of  rest. 

□  Work  at  finding  and  keeping  good  friends.  Everyone  needs  someone  to 
talk  to,  laugh  or  cry  with,  and  share  the  load. 

□  Get  information  and  assistance  from  others:  attend  a  retirement  planning 
workshop,  seek  advice  from  a  financial  planner,  talk  to  others  who  have 
made  the  move  to  retirement,  or  contact  senior  citizen 
organizations/agencies  in  your  area. 

Regardless  of  which  turn  you  take  on  the  clover-leaf  exchange,  you  are 
definitely  moving  on  to  new  experiences,  and  more  change  in  your  life. 
There  will  be  bumps.  There  will  be  curves.  But  you  can  successfully 
navigate  through.  The  next  section  will  give  you  some  suggestions  for 
managing  change.  Read  on! 
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MANAGING  CHANGE 


ften  when  people  head  off  in  a  new  direction,  it  means  they  have  to  let  go 
of  something  else  that  they  had.  When  they  do  let  go,  they  tend  to  feel  a 
period  of  confusion  until  they  settle  into  their  new  roles. 


E     X     A     M     P     L  :? 

Joseph  started  a  new  job  three  weeks  ago.  Although  he  likes  his  new 
position,  he  constantly  compares  his  old  job  to  the  new  one  .  .  .  he 
says  things  such  as,  '  'when  I  worked  at  the  foundry,  we  did  things  this 
ivay. ' '  He  misses  his  friends  at  the  foundry,  and  is  having  trouble 
fitting  in  ivith  his  new  co-workers.  Joseph  is  experiencing  some 
difficulty  making  a  neiv  beginning,  because  he  hasn  't  let  go  of  his  old 
job. 


As  you  head  off  in  your  new  direction,  you  too  will  have  to  cope  with  the 
changes  that  your  career  decision  may  bring.  You  may  have  to  let  go  of 
some  things,  deal  with  the  confusion  of  the  unknown,  and  adjust  to  your 
new  situation.  Although  it's  not  easy  to  give  up  the  familiar  and  enter  new 
territory,  it  can  be  done. 

Here  are  some  strategies  that  have  helped  others  to  cope  with  change. 
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A.  FIND  OUT  WHAT  HAS  HELPED  YOU  TO  COPE  WITH  CHANGE 
IN  THE  PAST 

Take  a  few  minutes  now  to  answer  the  following  questions: 
1 .  How  do  you  see  change  in  your  life?  Do  think  you  have  control/no 
control  over  change?  Do  you  see  change  as  a  problem  or  opportunity? 


2.  List  one  or  two  major  changes  you  have  been  through  in  your  life 
(e.g.  marriage,  separation,  illness,  birth  of  a  child,  loss  of  a  job,  etc.), 


3.  What  did  you  do  that  helped  you  to  cope  with  these  change(s)?  (e.g., 
talked  to  a  friend,  read  a  book,  went  for  a  walk,  etc.) 


4.  Could  any  of  the  methods  that  you've  used  in  the  past  help  you  to 
cope  with  the  changes  you  are  going  through  now?  If  so,  list  the 
methods  you  could  use  below. 


B.  BUILD  AND  USE  AN  EXTERNAL  SUPPORT  NETWORK 

Your  external  support  network  consists  of  people  who  can  give  you  the 
emotional  support  that  you  feel  you  need.  You  can  identify  your  support 
network  by  completing  the  exercise  below. 
List  the  people  that  come  to  mind  as  you  read  the  following  questions. 

1.  Who  can  I  depend  on  in  a  crisis  situation? 


2.  Who  can  I  openly  discuss  problems  and  concerns  with? 


3.  Who  loves  me  no  matter  what  I  do? 


4.  Who  challenges  me  to  do  better?  (e.g.  who  doesn't  let  me  feel  sorry  for 
myself  or  get  away  with  feeble  excuses?) 


5.  Who  values  or  recognizes  my  skills? 


Look  at  your  list  of  people:  are  there  only  one  or  two  names?  It  is  helpful 
to  have  a  number  of  people  that  you  can  count  on.  Actively  build  your 
external  support  network,  by  seeking  out  friends,  family  members,  or 
resources  in  the  community  that  you  can  turn  to. 

C.  BUILD  AN  INTERNAL  SUPPORT  SYSTEM 

Your  internal  support  network  is  you!  You  can  be  your  best  friend  or  your 
worst  enemy  -  it  depends  on  the  type  of  messages  you  give  yourself.  How 
many  times  have  you  said: 

"I  can't  .  .  .  ." 
®  "I  don't  know  how." 
®  "Yes,  but  .  .  .  ." 
®  "If  only  .  .  .  ." 
®  "I'm  not  smart  enough." 
o  "I'm  too  old/young." 

These  statements  are  examples  of  what  is  called  negative  "self-talk."  In 
order  to  successfully  cope  with  change,  you  have  to  turn  your  negative, 
helpless  thoughts  into  positive  ones.  For  example: 


NEGATIVE  THOUGHT  POSITIVE  THOUGHT 


I  really  blew  it  -  how  I  made  a  mistake  -  what  can  I 

could  I  have  --^s/feip"^       learn  from  it? 

been  so  fooUsh? 


I'm  such  a  klutz  - 
I  can't  do  anything 


Next  time  this  happens,  I  can 
.  .  .  right. 


Now,  list  the  negative  thoughts  that  you  tend  to  have  about  yourself  in  the 
left  hand  column  below.  Then  translate  each  negative  thought  into  a 
positive  one  in  the  right  hand  column. 
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NEGATIVE  THOUGHT 


POSITIVE  THOUGHT 


1.  1. 

2.  2. 

3.  3. 

4.  4. 

5.  5. 


In  the  future,  try  to  catch  yourself  when  you  are  thinking  negatively  and 
turn  your  thoughts  into  positive  ones. 

D.  LEARN  HOW  TO  MANAGE  STRESS 

Stress  is  your  reaction  to  what  you  see  as  a  challenge  or  threat  in  your 
environment.  Making  major  changes  in  your  life  can  be  a  source  of  stress! 
You  may  want  to  try  some  of  the  following  suggestions  to  reduce  your 
stress: 

1.  Set  your  priorities  -  you  can't  do  it  all.  Some  things  like  housework  and 
cleaning  the  yard  may  have  to  be  done  less  frequently  or  with  a  less 
critical  eye  to  perfection. 

2.  Exercise  regularly.  You  can  work  off  tension  by  doing  even  the  most 
basic  exercise  such  as  walking. 

3.  Eat  balanced  meals.  When  in  a  rush,  people  tend  to  skip  meals  or  feast 
on  fast  food.  If  you  eat  balanced  meals,  you  will  feel  better. 

4.  Get  sufficient  rest  and  sleep.  Don't  spend  sleepless  hours  worrying  about 
what  you  cannot  change  -  you  need  the  rest  to  be  able  to  maintain  your 
schedule. 

5.  Use  your  support  network.  Share  your  troubles,  and,  when  necessary, 
ask  for  help. 

6.  Have  fun.  Laugh  a  little.  Make  time  for  things  that  you  enjoy  doing. 

7.  Give  yourself  time.  It  takes  time  to  adjust  to  new  situations.  Don't 
overload  yourself  by  initiating  too  many  changes  at  once. 

8.  Appreciate  yourself.  Work  on  plugging  positives  into  your  life. 
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For  further  information  on  how  to  manage  stress,  check  the  list  of  resources 
on  page  19- 


F.  LEARN  EFFECTIVE  DECISION-MAKING  SKILLS 

According  to  researchers,  people  who  are  in  the  process  of  making  changes 
often  have  not  just  one,  but  many,  decisions  to  make. 


EXAMPLE 

When  Dianne  and  her  husband  were  divorced,  she  had  to  return  to  the 
work  force.  In  a  very  short  period  of  time,  she  had  to  make  decisions 
about: 

-  The  type  of  work  she  was  interested  in  and  capable  of  doing. 

-  Alternate  housing,  as  she  could  not  afford  the  mortgage  payments  on 
the  duplex  that  she  and  her  husband  had  lived  in. 

-  Child  care  arrangements  for  her  two  year  old. 
Fortunately,  one  of  Dianne 's  strengths  was  her  ability  to  make 
thoughtfid  and  careful  decisions. 


By  having  effective  decision  making  skills  ...  a  method  for  getting 
organized,  looking  at  options  and  making  positive  plans  .  .  .  you  can  reduce 
the  feeling  of  being  overwhelmed.  The  good  news  is,  you  have  already 
learned  these  skills  in  Booklet  4,  Deciding.  Therefore,  you  should  have  a 
head  start  in  managing  your  changes,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 


CREATING  A  BALANCED  LIFESTYLE 


Making  career  decisions  and  managing  change  are  a  part  of  something  very 
important:  your  lifestyle,  or  the  way  you  live  your  life.  Although  work  is  a 
vital  part  of  your  lifestyle,  other  things  may  also  be  important.  Things  such 
as  your  family  activities  and  responsibilities,  relationships  with  friends, 
hobbies  and  recreational  activities,  and  involvement  in  community  activities. 
All  of  these  things  can  help  to  determine  how  happy  and  satisfied  you  are 
with  life.  To  help  you  take  stock  of  your  lifestyle,  work  through  this  final 
section  of  Booklet  5. 

TOO  LITTLE 

Sometimes  people  become  too  focused  on  only  one  aspect  of  their  lives.  For 
example: 

•  Jim's  whole  life  was  his  job.  He  defined  who  he  was  by  what  he  did.  He 
introduced  himself  to  others  as,  "Jim  .  .  .  electrical  engineer".  When  he 
was  laid  off,  he  was  devastated. 

•  Molly  spent  19  years  at  home,  being  the  "best  mom  ever"  to  her  18  year 
old  twins.  When  they  left  for  college,  she  felt  lost. 

Having  a  variety  of  roles  to  play  and  activities  to  participate  in  can  help  you 
maintain  balance  in  your  life.  When  one  aspect  of  your  life  changes,  a 
balanced  lifestyle  can  compensate  and  make  the  change  easier  to  manage. 
Focusing  too  narrowly  on  only  one  role  or  activity,  like  Jim  and  Molly,  can 
lead  to  disappointment. 


TOO  MUCH 

However,  having  too  many  roles  and  activities  to  juggle  can  be  equally 
difficult.  People  often  experience  tiredness,  irritability,  poor  mental  and 
physical  health,  and  loss  of  relationships  when  they  try  to  take  on  too 
much. 

JUST  RIGHT 

The  key  to  creating  a  fulfilling  lifestyle  is  to  determine  what  "balance" 
means  for  you.  The  first  step  is  to  assess  your  lifestyle  to  find  out  how  you 
presently  spend  your  time.  Then  you  need  to  decide  what,  if  any,  changes 
are  necessary  in  order  to  create  a  more  balanced  life.  Be  realistic  in  setting 
your  goals  -make  sure  that  you  are  basing  your  decisions  on  what  you 
want,  rather  than  on  what  you  think  you  should  want. 
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LIFESTYLE  INVENTORY 


To  fill  out  this  inventory,  begin  with  column  1.  Keep  track  of  the  number 
of  hours  in  a  typical  week  that  you  spend  on  each  activity  listed  below. 
(It  is  best  if  you  actually  keep 
track  of  the  hours  rather  than 
simply  guessing.)  If  you  usually 
take  part  in  an  activity  that  is  not 
listed,  write  it  in  the  space 
labelled  "Other". 


>(/p3ymiii  1 

Number  of  hours 

a  week  I 
presently  spend 
on  this  activity. 


Colwmn  2 

Number  of  hours 
a  week  I  would 

like  to  spend 
on  this  activity. 


1.  WORK 

®  Paid  employment 
°  Going  to  school/taking  a  class 
°  Commuting  to  and  from  work 
®  Other: 


2.  FAMILY  AND  HOME  ACTIVITIES 
°  Child  care 

°  Time  spent  with  your  partner 

•  Cooking 

•  Cleaning  (home  and  yard) 

•  Shopping 

®  Care  of  pets 
°  Other: 


3.  RELATIONSHIPS  (OUTSIDE  OF 
IMMEDIATE  FAMILY) 
"  Close  friends 
•  Casual  friends 
°  Neighbors 

-  Relatives  (e.g.  parent(s), 
sister/brother,  in-laws,  etc.) 
<»  Other: 
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Column  1 

Number  of  hours 

a  week  I 
presently  spend 
on  this  activity. 

Column  2 

Number  of  hours 
a  week  I  would 

like  to  spend 
on  this  activity. 

4.  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES 

°  Hobbies/interests 

°  Recreation  (e.g.  exercise  class, 

participation  in  organized  sports) 

°  Relaxing  (e.g.  reading,  going  to  a 

movie,  etc.) 

°  Time  alone  (to  do  something  you  like) 
°  Other: 

5.  COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 
°  Belonging  to  a  club/organization 
°  Volunteering 

®  Participating  in  spiritual  activities 
°  Being  involved  in  children's  activities 
(e.g.  hockey  mom/dad,  scout/guide 
leader,  etc.) 
°  Other 

2.  What  percentage  of  your  time  are  you  devoting  to  work,  family  and 
home  activities,  relationships  outside  of  home,  leisure  activities  and 
community  activities?  Draw  solid  lines  in  the  circle  below  to  show  how 
much  time  you  are  presently  spending  on  each  of  these  five  areas. 

EXAMPLE:  MY  LIFESTYLE  NOW: 


O 
o 


Wo^K 


3.  Are  you  happy  with  what  you  see  .  .  .  are  you  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  time  you  are  spending  on  each  area?  If  not,  go  back  to  the  "Lifestyle 
Inventory"  and  fill  out  column  2  -  the  number  of  hours  you  would  like 
to  spend  on  the  activities.  Then,  fill  in  the  following  circle.  Ideally,  this 
circle  should  represent  a  more  balanced  lifestyle  for  you. 


MORE  BALANCED  LIFESTYLE  FOR  ME: 


Now  that  you  have  identified  the  difference  between  your  present  situation 
and  your  more  balanced,  ideal  situation,  you're  ready  for  action!  That  is, 
you  need  to  decide  which  areas  to  spend  less  time  in  and  which  areas  you 
need  to  make  more  time  for.  Keep  an  open  mind  for  creative  solutions.  For 
example: 

®  You  may  want  to  spend  less  time  on  weekends  running  errands.  What 
you  may  need  are  simply  better  time  management  skills.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  can  be  accomplished  during  a  lunch  hour  break  at  work... 
making  medical  appointments,  picking  up  a  birthday  gift,  doing  your 
banking,  etc. 

-  Or  if  you  want  more  free  time  at  home,  you  may  need  to  communicate 
your  expectations  to  your  partner/family.  They  may  be  more  willing  to 
share  some  of  the  load  at  home  if  they  know  specifically  how  they  can 
help. 

o  You  may  want  more  time  for  leisure  activities.  At  the  beginning  of  every 
month,  take  your  calendar  and  schedule  some  fun  activities  .  .  .  things 
you  can  do  with  your  family,  friends  or  alone. 
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What  is  important  is  that  you  are  happy  with  your  lifestyle  and  you  make 
changes  to  suit  your  needs. 

Sometimes,  you  may  need  to  be  "out  of  balance"  for  a  short  period  of 
time.  For  example,  if  you  start  your  own  business,  "Work"  may  take  up 
most  of  your  time  -  for  the  first  few  years.  If  you  are  a  new  mother, 
"Family  and  Home  Activities"  may  be  your  priority.  It  may  be  impossible  to 
balance  your  Hfe  every  day.  However,  it's  a  good  idea  to  take  stock  every 
si^  months,  just  to  see  if  you  are  still  happy  with  your  Hfestyle,  or  if  you 
need  or  want  to  make  changes. 
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CONCLUSION 


7  ou  have  just  finished  Booklet  5,  and  you  may  be  thinking  "Is  it 
.  over  .  .  .  have  I  finished  my  career  planning?"  The  answer  is  yes  .  .  .  and 
no.  Yes,  by  completing  Booklets  1  through  5  you  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal!  We  hope  that  you  have  made  and  implemented  your  career  decision. 
However,  because  you  will  continue  to  grow  and  change,  your  career 
planning  will  probably  never  be  finished.  Your  career  will  continue  to 
develop,  along  with  you.  Whatever  your  age,  there  will  always  be  new 
decisions  to  make.  For  this  reason,  keep  the  guide.  You  may  want  to  come 
back  to  it  ...  to  assess  your  needs,  do  the  exercises  again,  or  refresh  your 
memory.  This  is  your  record  of  what  you've  learned  about  yourself,  the 
skills  you've  acquired,  and  the  choices  you've  made.  We  hope  that  your 
journey  has  been  enjoyable  and  successful! 


SUMMARY 


®  IMPLEMENTING  YOUR  CAREER  DECISION  MEANS  CARRYING  OUT  OR  ACTING  ON  YOUR  PLANS.  THE 
DECISION  THAT  YOU'VE  MADE  MAY  TAKE  YOU  IN  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  DIRECTIONS:  FINDING  A 
JOB/CHANGING  JOBS,  GOING  BACK  TO  SCHOOL,  CREATING  YOUR  OWN  JOB,  REVITALIZING  YOUR 
PRESENT  JOB,  OR  EVEN  RETIRING. 

o  AS  YOU  IMPLEMENT  YOUR  DECISION,  YOU  WILL  BE  FACED  WITH  CHANGE  -  A  PROCESS  OF  LETTING 
GO,  FOLLOWED  BY  A  PERLOD  OF  UNCERTAINTY,  AND  FINALLY  STARTING  SOMETHING  NEW.  THERE 
ARE  MANY  STRATEGIES  YOU  CAN  USE  FOR  MANAGING  CHANGE  INCLUDING:  USING  METHODS  THAT 
HAVE  HELPED  YOU  COPE  WITH  CHANGE  IN  THE  PAST,  DEVELOPING  EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL 
SUPPORT  SYSTEMS,  LEARNING  HOW  TO  COPE  WITH  STRESS,  AND  LEARNING  EFFECTIVE  DECISION- 
MAKING SKILLS 

•  THERE  ARE  MANY  DIFFERENT  WA  YS  TO  BALANCE  YOUR  LIFESTYLE  -  TO  DIVIDE  YOUR  TIME  AMONG 
WORK,  HOME  AND  FAMILY  ACTIVITIES,  RELATIONSHIPS,  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES,  AND  COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITIES  ALTHOUGH  ONLY  YOU  CAN  DECIDE  WHAT  "BALANCE"  IS  FOR  YOU,  BEING  TOO 
NARROWLY  FOCUSED  ON  ONE  ACTIVITY,  OR  SPREADING  YOURSELF  TOO  THINLY  CAN  BE  HARD  ON 
YOUR  PHYSICAL  AND  EMOTLONAL  HEALTH.  HAVING  A  VARIETY  OF  ACTIVITIES  SEEMS  TO  LEAD  TO 
GREATER  LIFESTYLE  SATISFACTION. 
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JUST  CHECKING 


As  a  result  of  completing  Booklet  5,  have  you: 


Yes 

Need  More 
Information/ 
Assistance 

1.  Gained  a  better  understanding  of  how  to  carry 
out  the  decision  you  have  made? 

2.  Become  more  aware  of  the  methods  you  can 
use  to  cope  with  change? 

3.  Thought  of  ways  to  balance  your  lifestyle? 

If  you  indicated  that  you  need  more  information  or  assistance  in  any  of 
these  area,  refer  to  the  Hst  of  resources  on  the  next  page. 
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ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES 


1 .  Career  Development  and  Employment  Publications 

These  publications  are  available  free  of  charge  to  Albertans.  Call  the 

Career  Information  Hotline  for  copies. 

-  Job  Seekers'  Handbook 

°  Stay  Ahead  With  a  Good  Attitude 

•  It's  About  Time  To  Start  Thinking  About  Your  Future 
®  The  Adult  Back-To-School  Book 

•  Are  You  Cut  Out  To  Be  An  Entrepreneur? 

•  A  Working  Together  Kit  for  Dual  Career  Families 

2.  Books 

Bolles  Richard.  The  Three  Boxes  of  Life.  Berkeley,  California:  Ten  Speed 
Press,  1978 

Bridges,  William.  Transitions:  Making  Sense  of  Life's  Changes.  Reading, 

Massachusetts:  Addison- Wesley  Pubhshing  Company,  1980. 
Conrad,  Pam.  Balancing  Home  and  Career.  Los  Altos,  California:  Crisp 

Publications,  Inc.,  1986. 
Hanson,  Peter  G.  The  Joy  of  Stress.  Ishngton,  Ontario:  Hanson  Stress 

Management  Organization,  1985. 
Neidhardt,  E.  Joseph,  Weinstein,  Malcolm  S.  and  Conry,  Robert  F. 

Managing  Stress:  A  Complete  self-Help  Guide.  Vancouver,  British 

Columbia:  International  Self-Counsel  Press  Ltd,  1985 
O'Hare,  Bruce.  Put  Work  in  its  Place.  Victoria,  British  Columbia:  Well 

Publications,  1988. 
Olmsted,  B.  and  Smith,  S.  The  Job  Sharing  Handbook.  Berkeley, 

California:  Ten  Speed  Press,  1981. 
Timm,  Paul  R.  Successful  Self-Management:  a  Psychologically  Sound 

Approach  to  Personal  Effectiveness.  Los  Altos,  California:  Crisp 

Publications,  1987. 


3.  People 

Career  Information  Hotline: 

The  Hotline  is  a  career  information  and  referral  service  available 
weekdays  from  8:15  am  to  4:30  pm. 

-  In  Edmonton,  call  422-4266. 

-  Outside  of  Edmonton,  call  toll-free  by  diaUing  0  and  asking  for  Zenith 
22140. 

-  Hearing  impaired  individuals  in  Edmonton  call  422-5283;  outside  of 
Edmonton  call  1-800-232-7215  for  message  relay. 

Career  Development  Centres 

Located  throughout  Alberta,  Career  Development  Centres  provide  a  range 
of  services  to  aduU  Albertans  including  career  and  apprenticeship 
counselling. 

-  Call  the  Hotline  for  the  location  nearest  you. 
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